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Iris 

Toughs 
It Out 


The neighborhoods don't like 
her new business pals. But this 
Supervisor calls her own shots. 
















Health insurance 

SHOULDN’T 

Get In the Of 


Health Care. 



A lot of health insurance 
plans seem to have set up barriers 
to keep you from using them. 

Things like cJaim forms from the 
designers of IRS form 1040, deductibles that 
have to be met before the plan starts to work, 
co-payments every time you see your doctor. 
Intergroup breaks through the walls. 
With Intergroup, those things don’t get in 
the way of your health care. There are no co- 
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Tucson's Edward Abbey. He starts raising hell on page 26. jackdykinga 
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LETTERS 


Thank God For Sierra Tucson 



This 

booklet 

contains 

important 

information 

about 

adult 

health. 


Heart disease, cancer, and diabetes 
account for more than 70 % of all deaths. 

As faculty physicians of the University of 
Arizona College of Medicine, we know 
that many patients could have prevented much 
suffering and expense had they been 
better informed about receiving appropriate 
preventive care. 

To help you reduce your risks 
we have prepared a special booklet which 
presents important facts about 
adult health. 

Call or write for your FREE Copy. 

The University Physicians 
MEDICAL OFFICE 

2028 East Prince Road 
Tucson, Arizona 85719 

(602) 326-U88 


Despite that I won't be signing my name to this letter, I hope you wdl 
print it. He encouraged me to write this letter, but asked that I do so 
anonymously. 

Two years ago this May, my husband stopped drinking and using drugs, 
mostly cocaine. His work, his health, his patience, and his relationship 
with me and our children was disintegrating before our very eyes. We were 
all filled with hope after he joined AA. 

It was clear, however, that after a full year of sobriety, things between 
my husband and 1 weren't where we wanted them to be. We were as close to 
divorce as we had ever been while he was drinking and using drugs. I started 
to see a therapist, who helped me understand the part I played in all of it. 
My father was an alcoholic and I swore I'd never marry anyone who so much 
as occasionally drank. I had such pent up resentments over my childhood and 
toward my husband's neglect of his family, his self, and his business during 
his drinking years, that I was unknowingly sabotaging our family’s recovery 
from the disease of addiction. I gained so much awareness from the therapy 
sessions, but 1 would leave crying and feeling hopeless. I felt so emotionally 
sick but didn't know how to change myself, my outlook or my approach to 
life. 

Thank God for Sierra Tucson. That incredibly loving place confronted my 
^^disease^^ and gave me the tools to recover. My husband and I long for the 
day that his career and our recovery is secure enough that we will both feel 
comfortable "'coming out of the closet" and letting the Tucson community know 
that chemical dependency and co-dependency hits families that appear to 
seemingly "have it all together." 

Yes, recovery came to me with a financial price tag—one that I’ll be 
paying on for some time to come. But each month as I write that check I 
thank God that Sierra Tucson—which is nationally known—is right in our 
own community and that they were there for me and my family. The 
emotional price tag our family would have paid would have far exceeded 
the financial price tag. 

Thank you for letting me respond to your misleading article. 


Was My Life Worth $10,000? You Bet! 

I was very disheartened and angered by Laura Greenberg's artide 
entitled "Co-dependency" in your April issue. I was particularly offended bv 
Greenberg's cynical infatuation with the cost of treatment. I also thought she 
minimized the devastation of the disease of co-dependency, inferring that 
perhaps this is the Yuppie fad of the 80's. "The Woodstock generation has 

shaving their stories over decaf in seminars, 

does erne! 

Iasi house on ihe block. Having been ^7™ 7 aa"; I* S 

fearful (that's an understatement-ohobic 

full of resentment. Bv the time 1 eot^to Sie accurate), depressed, and 

V got to Sierra Tucson, my loss of identity was 
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LETTERS 


frightening. My first few days there, I was overwhelmed with a sense of 
who am I?" Believe me, 1 did not go into treatment because it was the hip, 
slick and cool thing to do. I was desperate for help. 

I entered Sierra Tucson in mid-January. The money issue was a hurdle I 
had to surmount. Having grown up in a blue-collar family that rarely bought 
name brands, basically settling for whatever was on sale, it was not easy for 
me to consider spending $10,000 on myself. A friend asked me if I was worth 
that car I was driving. Hell, so many pounds of metal—I couldn't refute her 
logic. After all, I had been suffering for several months with irrational 
fears, mental and emotional anguish. I even ended up being diagnosed with 
ulcers. By the time I signed myself in for treatment, I was on a prescription of 
Zantac, ulcer medication. Any authority on ulcers will tell you that you may 
not recover unless the psychological distress that underlies the ulcers is 
treated. Was my life worth $10,000? You bet! The sadness 1 feel about your 
article is that perhaps many other suffering people who read it may just rule 
themselves out of getting the help that is available. Ms. Greenberg's 
disdainful approach to the expense of treatment left even me feeling 
momentarily embarrassed that I had been a part of this "high tech 
treatment." Her message was powerful but not as powerful as the relief 
afforded me by my in-patient stay at Sierra Tucson. 

No, $10,000 is not cheap but with insurance it is possible. Do you know 
what mental health care costs at psychiatric hospitals in Tucson? At least 
twice what it costs for Sierra Tucson. 

I spent a month at Sierra Tucson and have not once regretted it. I was able 
to re-establish priorities in my life and set some boundaries and new 
directions with my partner. 1 was referred to a therapist in town for 
individual work and I continue with aftercare. I am letting go of the victim 
role I have operated from since my childhood in a violent alcoholic home. I 
am not "fixed" but I am a lot healthier and I trust this process. I recommend 
it to anyone suffering from similar symptoms. 

Dandelion O. 

Aids Story Promoted Misunderstanding 

I am writing in regard to the article by Arturo Carrillo Strong in the 
April issue regarding AIDS and morticians. 

There is a great deal of fear and misunderstanding about AIDS, not only 
among the public but among health care professionals as well. Your article 
serves only to enhance these fears and misunderstanding unnecessarily. 
While there is still much we do not know about AIDS and its causative virus, 
HIV, we do know how the virus is transmitted and who is at risk for getting 
it. All of the scientific evidence that has accumulated shows that the AIDS 
virus is not transmitted by casual or household contact, and there is no 
evidence that any type of health care worker is at risk of contracting the 
virus if simple precautions are taken. In the case of morticians, these 
effective precautions include wearing a mask, gown and gloves, and 
disinfecting materials with household bleach. Mr. Strong's article portrays 
fear that is not supported by current scientific evidence, and it documents the 
discrimination that can occur from ignorance. 

Patients with AIDS deserve the same care and respect, even in death, 
that any other patient receives. I hope that in the future, your publication 
will publish a more balanced view of caring for patients with AIDS. 

Michael D. Katz, Pharm. D. 

Clinical Assistant Professor 

University of Arizona 

Bronx Cheer 

I am a New Yorker and in the Bronx. I recently browsed through a copy of 
City Magazine. Congratulations to the city of Tucson for having such a newsy 
magazine with such interesting articles. (I am jealous and wish that New 
York had its counterpart). Also congratulations to Sarah Streed for "Best U 
Ever 8," a surprisingly entertaining article about a cheap breakfast I felt 
as though I was dining at Mother Hubbard's. 

Congrats again!! 

Edward Borkowsky 

Here's My Fifteen Fish 

It's been many a moon since a tabloid caught me up as completely as City 
Magazine. I sent in my fifteen fish a month ago and asked for all back issues. 

Thanks for being there and I hope to God you stick around! 

Katie Lee 




4937 East Speedway 325-9905 • 41 East 6th Street 792-1555 
Monday - Friday 7-6, Saturday 8-12 




Yvonne Tarpley has a very simple 
job description: “Provide an unsur¬ 
passed level of service for the busi¬ 
ness people at Cambric Executive 
Suites.” 

Yvonne will send flowers in vour 
name, arrange for limousine or 
helicopter service for you and your 
clients, have your dry cleaning 
picked up, or your car washed. You 
name it, chances are Yvonne can 
take care of it. 

While other commercial centers are 
busy talking about service, Yvonne 
Tarpley, Cambric Concierge, is busy 
working at it. 


CAMBRIC 

EXECUTIVE 

SUITES 

1760-1790 
East River Road 
at Campbell 
Tucson. Arizona 
85718 

(602) 577-5100 


Luxurv executive offices, in the heart of the Cambric Corporate Center, now 
available for lease...bv dav. bv week, bv month, from Sl75/mo. 


r the 


Complete, Professional Automobile Detailing. 

Exterior Buffing and Polishing 
Interior Shampoo • Pin Striping • Undercoating 
Pick Up and Delivery 


AT CAMBRIC, WE DON’T JUST 
TALK ABOUT SERVICE... 


Yvonne Tarplev 

CONCIERGE 


MEET YOUR 
CONCIERGE. 
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We've Moved. 

But We Haven't Changed. 

Thanks. So many of you are buying City Magazine that we grew out of our 
issue. But we're still the same good read. For you new readers, here s the origina s a 

published back in December: 




Howdy, 

If you live here, there are probably two things you can't do: leave town or explain why you stay. The summers your brains, the same 
job pays more money in a lot of other cities and the roads are always torn up. The late Bob Cooke, a great local disc joc ey, use o say a 
Tucson was the only city in the United States completely under construction. But for a bunch of reasons none of us can quite state clearly, we re 
hooked on this town. City Magazine is for us, for the people who live here, whether it has been for a week or a lifetime. 

As a group, we Tucsonans are fairly feisty folk and full of contradictions. We struggle through traffic jams to vote down freeways, thrive 
off the boom and yet shudder at the consequences of growth. We've got a love/hate relationship with the University but fight like dogs to 
get tickets to the games. We decry Speedway and all seem to travel down it. We drive our elected officials nuts. 

And we all share one hope: we will never be Phoenix. 

This magazine is based on a love of this place and we intend to record all of it—from the foothills to the barrios, from the symphony to 
the softball teams, from scenic sunsets to the developers' blueprints. We don't carry water for anyone, we don't sell a political line and we 
don't help you select patio furniture. But we do deal in ideas, raise hell sometimes, and mean to be a forum for straight talk as Tucson chooses 

its future. ... . , 

City Magazine is just like this town, a funky mix of mountains that take your breath away and city streets that make you sometimes 

wonder why you came here. And we're fun. 

This is a good place to live. The sun shines, the chili comes without beans, people smile and you cannot go through one single day without 
seeing moments of beauty. Let's swap some yarns, kick around some ideas, relax, share a few laughs and maybe find out who we are and what 
we might become. 

Charles Bowden, Editor 
Richard S. 'Vonier, Publisher 

...Oh yeah, one more thing: Now and then, someone asks, "What's with that stupid lizard?" Careful. We ran his picture in the first 
issue because his jowls put the human editor and publisher to shame and everyone knows any real magazine has a pensive, jowly picture on 
the editor's page. Well, we created a monster. Iggy Lizardo started drawing more letters than the rest of the staff, began showing up on T- 
shirts and soon was running the joint. That smart iguana is just like the rest of us who moved here. He found his spot and he ain't budging Of 
course, whenever we need him to dosome work, he’s always off watching the ducks at Reid Park or slurping a bowl of menudo on South Fourth 
or dancing at La Paloma's Cactus Club or cooling it at Sabino Canyon...this damn town breeds Instant Natives. 


City Magazine 

New Address: 

1050 East River Road, Suite 200 
Tucson, AZ 85718 
New Phone: 

293-1801 
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We already know 
each other...we just 
haven't met yet. 

It happens all the time here, you strike up a conversation and discover 
mutual friends. Instant amigos. Now meet City Magazine, the place to 
discover and explore common bonds. We bring together friends and foes, 
writers and readers, superb photography, the varied events that enrich 
our lives. City Magazine, written by people who live here for people 

who live here. 



Let's meet in City Magazine. 

Subscribe now—don't miss a single issue. 

Only $15 for a full year (12 issues in all). 

That's over 35% off the single-copy price! 


City Magazine Guarantee 

If Hon't find Citv Magazine to be the best source for discovering Tucson, just let 
uJLw We’l^refi.he unused portion of your subscriplion-no quest,ons asked. 
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ARTS 


ART IN THE AFTERNOON 

The gelleries 3t UA provide on eclectic wslking tour, end if you re tired you con tske 3 nep in two of ti]^^ 


A lthough Tucson is dotted with 
art galleries, the closest thing 

Theri ! 1 of Arizona, 

varv frn spaces which 

rbull. " -^^dest-sized museum to 
a bulge in a basement hallway offers 
elec,ons from 14th century Italy to 
1987 Tucson. It all happens in five 
buildings within a half mile of each 
other a situation that lends itself 
almost perfectly to a short after¬ 
noon s walking tour of art. It would 
be perfect, in fact, if there were a 
quiet little bar about mid-route 

Walkmg roughly east to west 
allows the pilgrim to avoid re¬ 
tracing steps and ends the expedition 
on the probable high note. Of course 
the shows are changing all the time 
so It s impossible to guarantee where 
the high note will occur on any given 
future afternoon, but the pearl at the 
^nd of this strand has been pretty 
consistently exciting for the past 
couple years. 

We start then on the third floor 
of the student Union, a building 
smack in the middle of campus with 
pay parking intermittently avail¬ 
able behind it. It's an interesting 
space for a gallery in that people 
also use it to eat, drink, smoke and 
sleep. Nothing official or antiseptic 
about the atmosphere here, and the 
gallery space immediately beneath 
it is similar with perhaps fewer 
sleepers on an average day. The 
third gallery is a room on the first 
floor across from the music lounge. 
This one is all art business—no smok¬ 
ing, drinking or loud talk. 

Whoever chooses the shows for 
the Union galleries either has 
wonderfully eclectic taste or accepts 
them sight unseen. This is all to the 
good. You don't know what you'll see 
at the Union, but you do know that it 
won't always be academic art, sweet 
Jesus Sunday painting, post-modern, 
pop, op or any other single school. 

The three spaces almost always 
have three very different shows, 
different in terms of medium, aes¬ 
thetic orientation, training of the 
artist and prices of the works. But 
the last time I ambled through the 
Union someone had made the 
egregious error of turning all three 
galleries over to the annual exhibit 
of the Southern Arizona Watercolor 
Guild. Would that it were a guild in 
the old-fashioned sense of requiring 
some demonstration of skill if not 
talent from prospective members. 


BY LEE THORN 


among several artists ifv , 

■ ■■ • ■ "s hel( 


especially when an artist's 

Even in its best years the Guild can't the guest book were ecstatic^ difficult and challenging 

_ . _rn,. Ari Museum, one of Tucson s preconceptions, to have ■ 


generate enough decent work to The Art Museum, one of Tucson's to nave 

mount a credible show of this size— best kept secrets, is right next door to sample to think about. Th 
nearly one hundred pieces. And this the Art building. Its permanent apparent y oesn t see it that wju 
is far from being one of its best years, collection includes about 3,300 works A recent show of five ■, 

In most of these paintings the choice worth approximately $10 million, national artists included an ,j,c 
of subject was insipid, the sense of Twentieth century art is the largest esting small black and white pL 
composition was non-existent and— component and accounts for half the by Garciela Iturbide called 
worst of all watercolor sins—the works. The Kress collection of about Angel. In it, an Indian wallas 
colors were muddy. fifty paintings, mostly of the 15th from the viewer into the Sonorj- 

One of the few paintings that and 16th centuries, is the second desert carrying a ghetto blaster 

stood out by its competence was Tom major component. Director Peter traditional Native American 

Moore's ''Whitehouse." A dramatic Bermingham estimates that the with the modern appliance is one 

bird's eye view of a dwelling built museum has about the twelfth best 

under a massive cliff, ''Whitehouse" university collection in the country, 

demonstrates the skilled use of the Pretty impressive for a state school 

wash and of unpainted surfaces. way out West. 

From the Student Union one The problem with the museum is 

that it only has enough space to 
show a tiny portion of the permanent 
collection. It agreed to keep the 
entire Kress collection up constantly 
and that requires about half the 

outrageous and pretentious of ar^'- and half a block west is the 830/ 

demic art. Depending on one's tern- dazz^^ne Yoi ^ Gallery. The space is small but i 

perament and circumstances, it's the museum unIess^^^^"^H^^ exciting—possibly becausf 

either funny or a goad to wrathful reeularlv ov * orop in it shows lots of undergraduate work 

jealousy to see the utmost extremes of years or so N Almost as often as not the undergrade 

what academic artists can get awav cl _, ^ willing to take risks, invite 


angles off in a northwesterly direc¬ 
tion to arrive at the Art building on 
Speedway and Olive. The Joseph 
Gross Gallery, just inside and to the 
right of the building's front door, 
seems to specialize in the most 


11 — uiiCvr 

a senes of contrasts that indude; 
very clear delineation of foregroiir- 
and background and of dark ®; 
light. The pleasure of the pich-, 
comes at least in part from r 
awareness of the artist making ven 
deliberate, controlled choices it- 
stead of just clicking away arc 
hoping for the best. 

Finally, back up to Speedwai 
and half a block west is the 830/k 


what academic artists can get away catalogue fn ^ .a ® willing to take 

wrth. There was recently^ four": make statement' 

artist show of extremely mixed the vvorks Som,.h appropriate to their age-stronga 

media including collage with cut up size black and wlTtH 1. than they are wise. Thankfullv- 

. *nd »^«e^reproducto„ of fhey disdain Ihe safe, prdic# 


photos, charcoal, iotagiio, woodcut Morr^ro.c ? o 

giitteo curtains and hanging doth-' The ‘1° “ fornrulaic 

mg. One artists wall seemed to be 76x93 ev i P "'^8' ^ triumphant 
crawling with a profusion of unre- “ariimm" ^rom the 

la ted visual 


The last show I saw there wa; 

n a prcTtusion of unre- "action" schoor vets mTr 7"" ^^orks of Rudolpt 

....... ....... gimmicks. Presumably emotionally satilfvInT ^ The six big works, about su 

such works of deliberately unfocused collection. by four feet seemed to r peat eack 

wall another at,.St idcntificd^Tn,; S C, "''I/', »" >h<tre: Cajdo, “e vertical st.ck 

as Dhummachareon had two litho- Pollwk ^^^sse, Moore, Picasso' 
graphs, "Splash of Blue" and "Cow- tu \. 

. shows 


or two bends in it. The works rais^ 
the question that endlessly fascin¬ 
ates minimalists, "How much 
enough?" Where the six big 
failed to be enough, the sma a 


boy," whose unity and simplicity are both^^^^''™® 
were a soothing contrast. recent exh'ibh fA 

At the other end of the hall and arf , c ' '^°”f®mporarv Swiccr . --V -tinp 

down the stairs is the Todd Walker Ma followed by the anm i ®®''®*ath piece began to be interes t 

Gallery of photographic art. The Dir^ thesis sho'^ background of that wor^ 

way is pointed by a large flashing inchneH ,^™*'^8bam is wisely more • "*^'^”"^311 box 

pre-neon electric arrow. The space in the ° what's happenine jT d pni"' 

ifseif is , silgk. .uige in .Ke ^al, prot^t^-.d „f 


ideal mugging site proyides the the comfonabfo 

om in'whar foelT -^^"^"'"bL^selves 

west of the Art 


aesthetic explorer with the thrill of 
risking physical violence in the 
pursuit of Higher Values. Brent Sum¬ 
mers recently exhibited sixteen 
small black and white photos of 


hairy limbs close up and truncated for Creative”^ Museum is the Center 
nude torsos. All the pictures were they frequently where 

neatly matted and the comments in dividing rh ^ mistake of 

8 'be tmy display space 


of interest that the larger 
lacked. 

After all this walking 
ture some appropriately 
mindless reward seems in order- ^ ^ 
wait about a month and do it 


Lee Thorn's reviews have 
the Arizona Daily Wildcat 
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WHERE TO 


HOWL 

TUCSON'S GUIDE TO WHAT'S HAPPENING 



Under the Stars 
June 7,14 

Some of the best offerings of the summer 
are the Tucson Pops Orchestra's outdoor 
performances at the Reid Park Bandshell. 
Bring your blankets, munchies, friends 
and party, meditate and meet people while 
you count the stars and listen. Whatever 
you do, make time for this. Free. 

The Class of '62 
June 26, 27 

Who s who from Tucson High School's 
class of '62? The prime time baby boomer 
generation is getting together at their 
quarter century reunion. According to their 
press release, “the time for play is over, 
and now the graduates must come forth 
and defend their individual courses of 
action during these twenty-five years.” Not 
to mention catching up on a plethora of 
gossip, how many kids have been 
spawned, how many pounds gained and 
hair lost. If you've lost touch with the 
people that helped make your teen years 
memorable, this is the time to catch up. 
Don't miss this trip back to nostalgia land. 
If you were there in '62 contact Richard 
Fellner, 624-6697. 

Get Glitzy 
June 18-Sept. 9 

Westin La Paloma is strutting its stuff this 
summer with Rick's Cafe Americain, a 
reproduction of the club from the classic 
movie “Casablanca" with the legendary 
Humphrey Bogart. They watched the 
movie more times than most fanatics and 
painstakingly recreated the set. Transport 
yourself back to the 1930s and enjoy 
authentic Moroccan cuisine—fresh salads 
brimming from handmade bowls, hot and 
cold hors d'oeuvres, grilled fish, roasted 
chicken and grilled lamb and beef also will 
be offered. Pianist David Syme will be 
playing Gershwin tunes to get you in the 
mood. Feeling bored? Tune up your 
romantic amplifier and bring your love to 
this one. Info, 742-6000. 

Tucson Summer Arts 
Festival 

Sponsored by America West Airlines, 

Hotel Park Tucson and Allstate Rent-a-Car 
and Limousines 

Quintessance 
June 4 

Awarded the best wind group prize at the 
1986 Fischoff National Chamber Music 
Competition, they've toured extensively in 
Mexico and Puerto Rico. This group is 
known for their flair for fun, humor and 
musical insight—which might translate 
into talent and loving what they do. Their 
performance will include the Pulitzer Prize 
winning Wind Quintet No. 4 by George 
Perle. 8 p.m. at UA Crowder Hall. $6 
general; $4 UA students and senior 
citizens. Reserved seating available. Info, 
621-1162. 


Classical Treat 
June 6 

Harold Wolf, violinist with the Los Angeles 
Chamber Orchestra, performs the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto and the 
Prokofiev Classical Symphony on Mt. 
Lemmon at 2 p.m. Shuttle is available 
from Bear Canyon Shopping Center up to 
3 hours before each concert. Sponsored 
in part by Sheraton El Conquistador Resort 
and Loews Ventana Canyon Resort. Info, 
621-1162. 


Coronado Chamber 
Orchestra 
June 7 

Featuring musicians from the Coronado 
Music Festival, the program will include 
Honegger's Pastorale d'ete', Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, and 
Prokofiev's Classical Symphony. $8 
general public; $6 UA students and senior 
citizens. Reserved seating available. Info, 
621-1162. 


UA Faculty Concerts 
June 8,13,15, 20, 27 

The professors and associates are putting 
on their show, running the gamut from 
bass-baritone to saxophone quartets at 8 
pm in UA Crowder Hall. $6 general 
public; $4 UA students and senior citizens. 
Reserved seating available. Info, 621- 
1162, 


Bluegrass and 
Folk Tunes 
June 10,17 

In cooperation with the Tucson Friends of 
Traditional Music, the Bayou Seco will 
appear on the 10th, combining French 
Cajun music, cowboy songs, ballads and 
polkas from the U.S. and Mexico. A group 
of spirited and intense musicians that has 
traveled the Southwest extensively. If that 
isn't enough for you, on the 17th Fligh 
Country—the West Coast's premier 
bluegrass band—will perform its rough- 
and-ready, down-home bluegrass, playing 
covers and plenty of originals. Get cool in 
UA's Crowder Hall. Shows start at 8 p.m. 

$6 general public; $5 Tucson Friends of 
Traditional Music; $4 UA students and 
senior citizens. Reserved seating available. 
Info, 621-1162. 

Anyone for 
the Clarinet? 

June 10,11,12 

Three separate recitals by three different 
groups will be presented at 8 p.m. at UA 
Crowder Hall in this clarinet symposium. If 
you're an aficionado of the wind 
instrument, don't miss, (A pianist will be 
on hand to accompany). Free. Info, 621- 
1162, 

“St. Elsewhere” Fans 
June 11-21 

ATC's Plays and Playwrights program 


presents a workshop production of Eric 
Overmyer's “In Perpetuity Throughout the 
Universe.” For all you “St. Elsewhere” 
freaks out there (who knows if they'll bring 
it back?) Overmyer writes for the 
struggling but well-constructed television 
show. All performances in the University 
Theatre. Funded in part by the Flinn 
Foundation, the Stonewall Foundation and 
the Stocker Foundation. Info, 884-8210. 


Kawambe Drum 
and Dance 
June 13 

The 1986 recipients of the Arizona 
Governor's Arts Award (definitely pre- 
Mecham), this Afro-American drum and 
dance ensemble features folk and religious 
music, dance and chants from Nigeria, 
Senegal, Wala and other African locales. 

$6 general public; $4 UA students and 
senior citizens. Reserved seating available. 

8 p.m. at UA Crowder Hall. Info, 621- 
1162. 

Coronado Music Festival 
June 20 

Featuring a 46-member chamber orchestra 
made up of young professional musicians 
from across the country and members of 
the L.A. chamber orchestra at Mt. 

Lemmon amphitheatre at Ski Valley, 
performing Schubert's Symphony No. 8, 
Stravinsky's Dumbarton Oaks Concerto 
and Kodaly's Dances ofGalanta. Could be 
the closest you get to heaven in a while. 
Shuttle is available from Bear Canyon 
Shopping Center up to 3 hours before 
each concert. Sponsored in part by 
Sheraton El Conquistador Resort and 
Loews Ventana Canyon Resort, Info, 621- 
1162, 

A Night 
at the Opera 
June 26, 27 

Don Pasquale, a comic opera in three acts 
by Gaetano Donizetti, is a vivacious tale of 
mistaken identities and marriage 
masquerades. This Tucson premier 
features special guest artist in the title 
role, bass baritone Dan Sullivan, Directed 
by Harold Dixon and conducted by Larry 
Day, 8 p.m. at UA Crowder Hall. S6 general 
public; $4 UA students and senior citizens. 
Reserved seating. Info, 621-1162, 

Performance Art 
June 26, 27 

The art of the ’80s is back with a 
performance by a Tucson-based troupe, 
Griffinfish. They’ll present “Rituals”, an 
exploration into the myths of Creation, the 
separations and conflicts that followed, 
including our current “civilized” 
relationships to each other and to Nature. 
Now we can not only enjoy the show but 
understand it. 8 p.m. UA Museum of Art. 
$4 general public; $2 UA students and 
senior citizens. Info, 621-1162. 




We've Moved! 


f you want an event, class, program, party, etc., listed in the "Where to 
lowl" section, information must be submitted in writing six weeks prior 
o the first of the month of publication (for instance, deadline is May 18 
or a July listing). "Choice" and "Where to Howl" are a selective guide by 
://!/ Magazine. Mail to Laura Greenberg, Calendar Editor, 1050 E.River 
^oad. Suite 200, Tucson 85718. Info, 293-8101.__ 
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Breakfast 
Lunch 
Catering 
6:30am-3pm Mon.-Fri. 
7am-1pm Sat.-Sun. 


Power Breakfast or Luncheon 
Meetings - try our 24 person 
private dining room. 

Less than 5 minutes froip 
downtown. : „ 

Providing the finest in creative 
catering as well- your place or-, 
ours. 


1802 w. Grant rd. 884-8770 


HIKING 


BOOTS 



4044 E SPEEDWAY 325-1554 
UNIVERSITY AT PARK /92 056? 
3655 N ORACl T 888 600/ 





Cyclic Cycling 
June 28 

Test your big gear spin on 
this demanding out and 
back grind. Minimum 2- 
berson, maximum 4- 
jerson teams have the 
bhance to compete. Racers 
ind commuters share the 
oad on this 25-mile event. 
VIeet one mile south of the 
Ban Xavier turn-off. 

Register at 7 a.m. Info, 884- 


Dance Boot Camp 

Study with Barbara Mettler, 
world renowned dance 
instructor. She's 
conducting an intensive 
summer workshop for 
serious students, with or 
without experience. Be all 
you can be. Classes begin 
in June. Fee. Registration, 
327-7453. 

Try they 

The YMCA offers courses 
in aerobics—beginning, 
intermediate, advanced, 
senior aerobics, low 
impact. They've got it all 
and the prices are 
affordable, approximately 
$18 a month. Classes meet 
two or three times weekly 
Info on times and places 



Gaslight Theatre 
June 1-6 

Safari So 

«ood an original jungle 
adventure, is the current 
slapshck comedy. The olio 
(singing after the play) is 
F^!ff'y*^®best part. 7000 
88mS''«* RI Into. 

June 11-Aug. 22 

“Secret Agent Man!" is a 

SlaSoJe^uHonr' 

:*e,«,,T8eGas1,., 

S'-n"""'"' 

You Can't Take It With 


You ” the classic American 
comedy of family life by 
Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman, will wrap up 

ATC's season-long 

exploration into the light 

and dark sides of th^B 

American Dream. (This is a 
program change from the 
originally scheduled Studs 
Terkel play). TCC Little 
Theatre. Info, 622-2823 


A...My Name is Alice 
June 1-14 

Conceived by Joan Micklin 
Silver and Julianne Boyd 
and directed by Susan 
Claassen, “Alice” touches 
on such themes as 
marriage, divorce, aging, 
race, friendship and love. 
Better than a martini as a 
pick-me-up, and really, 
what other subjects are 
there? Produced by The 
Invisible Theatre, 1400 N. 
1st Ave. Info, 882-9721. 


Tucson Actors 
Civic Theatre 
June 6-21 

TACT presents Neil 
Simon's “The Good 
Doctor,” a series of 
vignettes based on 
Chekhov one-act plays. 
Turn-of-the-century Russia 
gets filtered through a 
Broadway sensibility. 
Performances June 6 and 
13 at 8 p.m., June 7 and 14 
at 2:30 p.m. at Temple 
Emanu-EI. Adm. $5 On 
June 18 and 19 
performances at the 
Tucson Hilton East, with 
cash bar beginning at 7 
p.m. and desserts and 
beverages at intermission. 

^9-50. On June 21 at 
the Thunder Mountain Inn 
in Sierra Vista at 1 p.m. 
and 7 p.m. Matinee 
includes brunch. Adm. 
$10.95. Evening 
performance includes 



The Supremet 
June 2 

Paul Marcus, dean ni 

UA College of Law ^ 
discusses “The Great 
Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court 
According to Marcus 

great individuals Who / 
se^ed on the High Co,-p 
had no formal education 
and grew up in rural 

communities; many soen, 

years dealing m large civ,| 
rights cases. Marcus will 
focus on Justice Brander 
who, along with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, helped 
shape our current laws 
concerning individual 
freedom, the right to free 
speech, and our protection 
against invasion of privacy 
This one could get lively 
Question and answer 
period follows. Free. 7 30 
p.m. UA Health Sciences 
Center Main Auditorium, 
Room 2600. 


Gardening 
Demonstrations 
June 3,10,17, 24 
If your green thumb has 
turned brown, the Pima 
County Co-op Extension 
service will help you get 
back on track. June 3 will 
tell you everything you 
need to know about shade 
and cloth covers: June 
10th is entitled “What s 
June drop?”—Don't you 
get it! (Go and find out) 
June 17 will give you the 
scoop on beetles, moths 
flies—they're here. Protect 
your green things as well 
as your skin. June 24 s 
finale will get you ready lor 
vacation with a lecture on 
how to preserve the yard 
while you're having a good 
time elsewhere.10 a.m. at 
4040 N. Campbell Ave. 
Free. Info, 628-5628 

Life Enrichment 
Series 

June 4,11,18.25 
The theme this time round 
is summer safety. June 4 
explains the correlation 
between heat and foo 

poisoning: June ft 

provide tips on ski 

prevention (we rank^^^j_ 

number one 

June 18 will ®^“^cpe^ures 


Poetry Writing 

Ii°"n ^^"Sland, recipient of Spo'S^ Se/fferL 

Fellowship for 1987 is 

poetry writing at 
n mT Ito'O 7-9 

P TV Into, 791- 4397 , 


Bring 
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Enrichment Weekend 
June 6, 7 

Focusing on prolonged 
relationships that are 
healthy and those that 
aren t. Themes involve “If 
you love me, why do you 
hurt me?”—a topic many 
of us wonder about, how to 
share from the heart and 
not from the head and 
growing in love—an 
exploration process that 
we've been trying and 
failing at for centuries. Call 
Options for registration 
info. 326-7620. 

Women's Roundtable 
June 9 

This talk will tell it like it is. 
Titled “Mothers and 
Daughters: Getting 
Together,” this session by 
Rene Allen, M.D., presents 
an open forum for mothers 
and daughters to discuss 
the emotional and 
physiological changes that 
occur during the pre¬ 
adolescent and adolescent 
years. Learn how to 
communicate with the one 
you brought into the world. 
Bring your questions. $10 
non-members; $5 
members. Reservations 
required. Radisson Suites 
Hotel from 7 p.m.-9 p.m. 

Call 29-WOMAN. 

Step-Family Living 
June 11 

Sonoran Desert Hospital is 
sponsoring a six-week 
program designed to 
improve communication 
for the newly blended 
family. Now that the 
nuclear family has gone the 
way of the Edsel, this could 
help all those who've 
remarried. Thurs. evenings 
from 7:30 p.m.-9 p.m. 

Free, but registration 
required. 1920 West 
Rudasill. Info, 297-5500. 

Meditation Techniques 
June 11 

Discussions on Zen, 
transcendental and yogic 
approaches to meditation. 

If you've wanted someone 
to help explain the art of 
peaceful meditation to you 
in plain English, Anddrea 
Connolly will guide you 
along. Sponsored by the 
Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts. Free. 7 p.m. 
at 639 N. 6th Ave. Info, 882- 
0899. 

Powerspeak 
June 11,18, 25 

A business must for sales 
people, middle and upper 
management or anyone 
aspiring to sell ideas, 
products or service with 
confidence and power. The 


training division of the 
Voorlas Johnson Groups is 
sponsoring this Executive 
Public Speaking course 
series. Limited to 15 
participants, so register 
early. Info, 722-5400. 

Swedish Massage 
Workshop 
June 13, 25 

If you think you give a 
good backrub, find out how 
to improve your technique 
in this 3-hour Swedish 
massage workshop. Give 
and recieve a full massage. 
The emphasis is on the 
correct usage of pressure, 
hands and body leverage. 
Leave your Spandex at 
home and wear loose, 
comfortable clothing. 7 
p.m.-IO p.m. Limited to 8 
participants so register 
early. $25. Sponsored by 
the Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts, 639 N. 6th 
Ave. Info. 882-0899. 

The Road 
to Recovery 
June 17 

Having problems? Father 
Leo Booth. Spiritual 
Director of West Center, 
will discuss spirituality and 
co-dependency in this free 
workshop at 7:30 p.m. at 
the Doubletree Inn, 445 S. 
Alvernon. Refreshments 
served. Info, 795-0952. 

Healing Powers 
June 17 

The healing power of the 
human voice is explored in 
this workshop. Release 
emotional, physical and 
spiritual blockages by 
moving your voice and 
specific sounds through 
your body. More fun than 
Primal Therapy. 7 p.m.-9 
p.m. Call Demaris for info, 
624-3429. 

Mad to Get 
Married? 

June 17 . 

The Sonora Desert Hospital 
is presenting a one-hour 
lecture at 7 p.m. on 
marriage, myths, madness 
and realities. Bill and Ann 
Roberts will discuss the 
nature of marriage and the 
skills needed to maintain a 
good one. This one could 
get crowded. Refreshments 
served. 1920 W. Rudasill 
Rd. Info, 297-5500. 

Tai Chi Forum 
June 25 

Brian Philiips will focus on 
what Tai Chi is—explaining 
internal structure, 
breathing and linkages with 
joints. Feeling tired? 

Charge your physical and 
mental batteries. Question 


and answer session 
follows. Sponsored by the 
Desert Institute of the 
Healing Arts. Free. 7 p.m. 
at 639 N. 6th Ave. Info, 882- 
0899. 

Immortality? 

June 28-July 5 

The 20th annual 
International Physical 
Immortality Conference is 
sponsored by the Eternal 
Flame Foundation and will 
take place in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. If the idea of living 
forever appeals to you, 
perhaps they can teach you 
about cryogenics and other 
new developments taking 
place in the search for 
infinite life. Tell us about it. 
Info, 1-948-3710 or 1-946- 
7784. 



Turn On To Bugs 
June 1-28 

On loan from the Oakland 
Museum is this traveling 
show on centipedes, 
crustaceans, insects and 
arachnids—displayed both 
live and dead. Not for 
entomophobes. Sponsored 
by the Sonoran Arthropod 
Studies, Inc., this exhibit is 
supplemented by pictures 
of insects on postage 
stamps, live insects native 
to the Sonoran desert and 
some dead specimens for 
the squeamish. Not your 
run of the mill event. 2437 
N. Stone. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.- 
5 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m.; 
Sun. noon to 5 p.m. Adm. 
charge. Info, 884-7274. 

Zoo Crazy 
June 1-30 

It's National Zoo and 
Aquarium month. Celebrate 
with special activities at 
Reid Park Zoo. When was 
the last time you admired a 
polar bear diving into clear, 
cold water? Adm fee. Info, 
791-4560. 

Seri Images 
June 1-July 31 

The Amerind Foundation is 
displaying recent photos of 
the Seri Indians of Sonora 
by David Burckhalter, a 
photojournalist who has 
been studying and taking 
pictures of the Seris for 
years. Adm. charge. Open 
daily 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Located 65 miles east of 
Tucson in Dragoon. Info on 



Maya 
Palace ^ 


LA C O L I N A 

HEALTHCARE 


CENTER 

For more information contact Freida 
Denson at 2900 E. Ajo Way or call 294-0005. 


Adopt a Grandparent... 


Or become involved in a 
variety of activities.* 

Need more love and hope in 
your life? Come join our 
active volunteer group 
(Amore y Esperanza) at La 
Colina Healthcare Center, a 
skilled nursing facility. 

^Gardening 
^Woodworking 
*Outings 
*Table Games 
*Movies 


• Beautiful ethnic clothing 

• Mexican occasional dresses 

• Imported tapestries and gifts from 
Latin America and all over the world! 


El Mercado de Boutiques 
Broadway at Wilmot • 748-0817 


Plaza Palomino 

Swan at Ft. Lowell • 325-6411 


Cosmetic Dentistry 



Technology 
has something 
you can 
smile about. 


rimes have changed, and so has get¬ 
ting your teetli fixed. In 07ie or two 
visits, you can walk away with the 
kind of confident smile you deserve. 
Usually, no shots are required. New 
technology can close gaps, whiten 
teeth, and repair chips—all in min¬ 
imal time. Using space-age mate¬ 
rials, tlie quality of work can last 
many years. 

Come in and discuss your prob¬ 
lem. After all, smiling shouldn’t 
require an act of courage. 


♦ Mark McMahon, DDS ♦ 


COSMETIC OENTISTRT 


5200 E. Fatness 
Bldg. 900 Suite 901 
Tucson, Arizona 
Call 326-2000 
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HOME OWNERS WARRANTY 


Look for the BUILDER Offering the 
MOW WARRANTY, 


BUFFALO 


your way 
through Summer 


buffalo/'bef-e-ilo / I 
to express one’s inner i 
self and/or beauty by I 
outfitting the physljgl^* 
being with clotfj^s ' -. 
pfQcure<^'by 
tracfe'for qo^ arTd/ol’J 
select clojhing ttems,^ 


Campus: 864-9978 Eastside: 885-8392 . | 
803 E. Helen -6538 E. TanqueVefde 


AFFORDABLE 


Living Rooms 
Dining Rooms 
Bedrooms 
Lamps 
Bedding 
Accessories 


Complete Upholstery 
Service 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE 


SAT NOON mi •SUN 


790»7228 


90 DAYS SAME AS 

CASH SS 


NEW HOME 
SHOPPING? 




12 JUNE 1987 


VV 



directions, call 1-586- 
3666. 

Dressed Up, 

Indian Style 

American Indian figures in 
historically authentic 
costumes and placed in 
settings that accurately 
reflect the period they lived 
in.9a.m.-5 p.m. Guided 
tours and story-telling 
sessions throughout each 
day. Info, 883-0100. 

Egyptian Evenings 
June 5-Aug. 23 

Hieroglyphics, pharaohs, 
exotic deities and 
monuments of stone are 
just part of this New-Age 
technicolor world. Get out 
of the now and back up 
four thousand years and 
explore the science, art, 
religion and Egyptian view 
of the universe that made 
"order out of chaos.” 
Flandrau Planetarium. 

$3.50 gen. adm.; $2.75 
senior citizens, UA faculty, 
staff and students. Info, 
621-4515. 

Tucson Toros 
June 1-Aug. 31 

America's favorite beer and 
hot dog sport is in full 
bloom. The Tucson Toros 
will be playing 70 games at 
Hi Corbett field. A great 
little ballpark, a farm team 
for a contender—this is 
why summer is on the 
calendar. Call for dates and 
times. Info, 791-4096. 

Pool Side 

June 3 through summer 

Get toasty, then cool down 

at the City Pools. June 3 is 

the opening. There's no 
better deal in town than a 
poolside view for approx, 
fifty cents. Registration for 
synchronized and 
competitive swim leagues 
^toves that made 
pther Williams famous 
Info, 791-4245. 

For Kids Only 
June 6 

If you're 5-12 years old 
this IS for you. The Tucson 

Parks and Recreation 

sponsoring a fun- 
filled time at Verde 
Meadows Recreation 

Center 1360 E. Irvington 

Rd. Info, 791-4497. 

Afraid of Water? 

June 6 

The Tucson Parks and 
Recreation Department 


holds registration for the 

first session of swim 

lessons at all City oj s 

beoinning June 8th at iu 
a m. Water will never make 
you feel helpless again. 
Info, 791-4245. 

Low Score 
Counts High 
June 6, 7,13,14 

The city men's (no women 
allowed) golf tournament 
First rounds played on the 
8th and 9th. Second round 
played on the 15th and 
16th How good have you 
gotten this year? Find out 
Fee is $40. Info, 791-4497. 


Bug Club 
June 6, 7 

The Tucson Bug Club 
(they're talking 
Volkswagens, not insects) 
displays vintage 
reconstructed cars at El 
Con Mall. Regular hours. 

Santa Cruz County 
Movies 

June 6,13, 20, 27 

The City of Nogales and 
Santa Cruz County are 
offering educational and 
entertaining programs for 
youths 5 to 15 years old, 
but not banning those who 
are older and want to chill 
out with the thrills of the 
Wild West in these old-time 
Western movie matinees 

Saturdays at 10 a.m. at the 

Pimeria Alta Historical 
Society in Nogales. Info, 1 - 
287-5402. 

Magic on 
The Mountain 
June 7 

Local comedians, 
musicians, artists and 

time for this all-day event 
to raise funds for the 

sSS "IS^^otain Ranch 
rhii^° tor Special 
Children. A family affair 

ever^n^ ®Ptertainment for 
'"eluding fake 
Qunfights. saloon show 
9ames. etc. lo a.m.-7 p m 

gIggOoson. Info, 628-^ 

Mom-n-Tots 
June 8-Aug 22 

Year'round mornino 
program from 9 a.m^. to 

3 c mothers and tots 
3-5 years years. QuaNtv ' 
out of doors. Into. 791- 

"you're 9-18 vear.5 <.ih 
Recreation Department is 


Info, 791-4382 

Camp History 
June 8-Aug. 28 

The ever-inveniivpi 
Historical Society 
offering a summer 
program for children, 

sessions have a uni 
twist emphasizing aS 
and Western histo> 

through a fun, hands.o„ 
approach. Kids can dJ,. 
gold, make candles m i 
and tortillas and learn E 
time songs. Wish they ; 

adults in on this.$ 45 n ' 

person; $40 for members 

of the Historical Societv’ 
Info. 628-5774. ^ 


Jail-A-Thon 
June 9-12 

Arrest your co-worker, 
boss, friend or relative. 
Your chance to play police 
The jailbird is taken to tlie 
closest jail, a judge sets 
bail, they're released after 
raising their bail money 
through pledges to the 
American Cancer Society 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. $20 arrest 
fee. Valley National Bank, 
(Williams Center), Arizona 
Bank (downtown), Citlbani 
(midtown). United Bank 
(downtown). Contact Heidi 
Kruse, 790-2600. 

Clarinet Ensemble 
June 13 

The UA summer arts 
festival is bringing a 
clarinet ensemble fora 
special performance at El 
Con Mall. Put away your 
wallet for awhile and get 
something for free. Info. 
327-6053. 

Juneteenth Festival 
June 19, 20 

The 1987 Juneteenth 

festival celebrates the 
Emancipation Prodamf'; 
and the march of the On 
troops into Texas. Food 

booths, arts and crafts a 
plenty of entertainment 

keep you happy. - 
Pueblo Park, 1800 W ^ 
Marcos Blvd. 3 p i" '« 
midnight. Info, 791'4'>5 

Hunting Through 
the Past 
June 19-21 

If you're tired ofhig^'^ .. 
decorations, El Con Ma 
sponsoring an antique 
including jewelry, 
glassware and turnitum 
The world moves msio 
these mini-cities in the 
summer. Join the crow 
Regular mall hours 
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ART 


NETWORK 


Bisbee Renaissance 
June 20, 21 

Outdoor parly in the 
historic section honoring 
the rebirth of Bisbee, 
including jousting matches, 
food, arts and crafts and 
surprises. Stay for the 
weekend. The Copper 
Queen Hotel will inspire 
you. Info, 1-432-2141. 

Park Fishing 
Through Summer 

Tucson Parks and 
Recreation is loading the 
lakes with catfish. Get out 
your pole, kick back and 
feel like Tom Sawyer for a 
day at Silverbell and 
Kennedy Park Lakes. Info, 
791-4860. 

Flappers and 
Bathtub Gin 
June 1-December 

If people dressed in trendy 
garb get you down, don't 
miss the Arizona Historical 
Society's newest 
exhibit—“The Era of 
Wonderful Nonsense,” with 
seven female mannequins 
and one male mannequin 
dressed 1920s style. What 
vintage clothing is really 
about. Info, 628-5774. 

American Diabetes 
Association 
June 25 

The adult support group for 
families with diabetes 
meets. Call 795-3711 for 
info on time and location. 

Volunteer Your Pool 
Through summer 

The Jacobs City YMCA is 
looking for backyard and 
community pools in 
Northwest Tucson to host 
its summer Backyard Swim 
Program. YMCA-certified 
swim instructors will be 
provided at each pool. Pool 
temperature must be at 
least 82 degrees, and the 
water maintained at the 
acceptable chemical 
balance. Swim lesson 
sessions are three weeks 
long and meet two-three 
times a week. Be a do- 
gooder and host a YMCA 
swim session. Call 888- 
7716. 

Ready to Quit? 

Quit smoking, for good. 
Attend The American 
Cancer Society's Fresh 
Start Program. Between 
will power and these 
helpful tips, you can kick 
the habit. Info,790-2600. 

Mall Museums? 

The Old Pueblo Museum at 
Foothills Mall is the first 
museum to be created in 
these modern wonders. 


This $3 million attraction 
includes a representative 
archaeological dig, a gem 
and mineral exhibition and 
changing exhibits of 
Southwest culture. If malls 
leave you wanting, take a 
break and visit a museum. 
These may be the future 
homes for our art. 11 a.m.- 
7 p.m. Tues. through Fri.; 

11 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat.; noon- 
5 p.m. Sun. Free. 

Titan Missile Museum 

Want to visit a monument 
to the cold war? Guided 
tours of the deactivated 
(we hope) Titan missile 
complex and silo are 
conducted Wed. through 
Sun. Info, 791-2929. 

Story Time 

Give yourself a break and 
let someone else read to 
your toddler during the 
library s story time. You 
can fall asleep, at least day 
dream, while your little 
ones become entranced by 
fairy tales. For ages 18-36 
months. For specific 
branches and times, call 
791-4393. 

Infoline for The 
Hearing Impaired 

The Tucson Public Library 
has improved its service 
for the hearing impaired by 
installing a direct line for 
Telecommunication Device 
for the Deaf phone calls. 
TDD callers can now reach 
the library's Infoline 
directly by dialing 791- 
4396. Applaud. 


Work of Art 

You live inside it, but do 
you understand how it 
works? The Human 
Adventure Center, a well 
kept secret, teaches 
everyone about the human 
body and how to care for it. 
This gets to the heart of the 
matter. 5531 E. Fort 
Lowell. Adm. charge. Info, 
721-8749. 



Arizona State Museum 
June 1-Dec. '87 
Photographic exhibit of UA 
buildings, in b&w and 
color, that have been 
placed in the National 
Register. Get a historical 
perspective of UA 
architecture. Mon.-Sat. 9-5 


p.m. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. 621- 
6302. 

Art Network 
Through June 

A whole section of T-shirts, 
masks and posters is 
devoted to the late Mexican 
painter Frida Kahio, wife of 
Diego Rivera. If that 
doesn't do it for you, outfit 
yourself in unique and 
funky art—bola ties, 
jewelry, gonzo colored T- 
shirts. This is a shot at the 
bizarre. Corner of Hotel 
Congress. Tues.-Fri. 11 
a.m.-5 p.m.; Sat. 12-5 p.m. 
624-7005. 

Central Arts 
Collective 
June 3-28 

Michael Cajero'stwo- and 
three-dimensional works 
on display with 
environmental sound by 
gallery artists turns this 
into a venture into "the 
weird.” Reception June 6, 7 
p.m.-9 p.m. 250 E. 
Congress. Wed.-Fri. noon- 

3 p.m. Sat. and Sat. 1 p.m.- 

4 p.m. Info, 623-5883. 

De Grazia Gallery 
June 1-28 

‘‘A Rainbow of 
Watercolors,” De Grazia 
paintings from the 1950s 
through the '70s on 
display; doing what he did 
best—kids and 
Southwestern Indians. 

6300 N. Swan Rd. Info, 
299-9191. 

Dinnerware Cooperative 
June 2-28 
The second annual 
Dinnerware Juried 
Exhibition concurrent with 
David J. Vandenberg's 
work is on display, A 
chance to see the artistic 
endeavors by those not 
associated with the gallery. 
New faces, new work. 
Reception June 6, 7 p.m.-9 
p.m. Their blockbuster 
show of the year. 135 E. 
Congress St. Hours noon-5 
p.m., Tues.-Sat. Sun. 1-4 
p.m. Info, 792-4503. 

El Presidio 
Through June 

Mary Wyant, Hal Empie, 
Charles Pabst and other 
artists who portray the 
Southwest in different 
mediums. 182 N. Court 
Ave. Hours Mon.-Sat, 10 
a,m.-5 p.m.; Sun. 1-4 p.m. 
884-7379. 

Etherlon Gallery 
Through June 

Etherton's fifth anniversary 
exhibition. Selections from 
the first five years at the 
gallery include 



OH NO!! If oNy! would have gotten 
his gift at ART NETWORK. 


WEARABLE ART 

Bola Ties 
Jewelry 
Art Postcards 
and much, much more. 

Tues. - Fri. 11 - 6pm 
Sat. 1 - 7pm 

• • • 

Historic 
Hotei Congress 
Downtown 






Desert Institute of the Healing Arts 

One Year Massage Therapy Certificate Program 
Community Classes, Workshops and Lectures 
Massage Therapy by Senior Students 
Call for Appointment, 9-8 Mon.-Fri., 10-4 Sat. 





A community resource for information, speakers and referrals. 
Call or write for catalog: 

882-0899 
639 N. 6th Avenue 
Tucson, AZ 85705 
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ILHOUETTE ON SHAPE. 


lair. Where drama triumphs! (ul ii 
new forms, expressing new textures, and reveoli 
new lines, these styles are decidedly self assurei 
Visit us and discover new Sebastian' products to g 
hair stronger shape and added shine. We're woiti 
for you! 



RMANDO 


6541 lanque verde road 
tucson, arizona 85715 
(602) 885 • 6746 


Sebastian Artistic Centers' 

The salons that moke the difference between ok and extnxxdnry' 
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OLD PUEBLO 
STYLE 

• Cotton and Rayon 
Clothing 

• Fteasonable Prices 

• A Fun Store to 
Shop in 
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2932 E. Broadway 

Oust west of Country Club) 
325-5102 • Open M-S 10-6 
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The FRENr.H i c^af 

A TASTE OF FRANCE IN TUCSON 

The French Loal, we take no shortcuts in baking authentic French 

bread, baguettes and croissants. And our fresh specialities like baked 
ham and cheese croissant sandwiches, baked Brie baguettes, and fresh 
Nova salmon on light rye bread have a distinctive French accent. 

Join us at The French Loaf for breakfast, lunch or an early dinner, 
Monday through Saturday from 7:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
and Sundays from 8:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. 

SUNRISE VILLAGE SHOPPING CENTER • 4776 EAST SUNRISE DRIVE • TUCSON • 577-2103 
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150 N, main AVENU^EAlIcSONM^^^ 

CALL 884-9426. FOR INFORMATION & RESERVATIONS 
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photographs, paintings, 
prints and mixed media. 
424 E. 6th St. Wed.-Sat. 
Sp.m.Thurs. 12-7 p.m. 
624-7370. 

Eleanor Jeck 
Galleries 
Through June 

Soft sculptures—life-size 
clones by Curran and 
ceramics by William 
Berchow. 6376 E. 
Broadway and 6336 E. 
Broadway. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4 p.m. 790-8333. 

Frank Franklin's 

He makes thick, 
handcarved doors and he 
paints, too—in a primitive 
and bright Southwestern 
style. Anna Franklin, his 
wife, handmakes 
outrageous puppets. 

They'll let you look (and 
buy), but by appointment 
only. Info, 792-0777. 

Obsidian Gallery 
June 1-12 

Paintings by Blue Hesik, 
done in acrylic. She calls 
herself “a lyrical 
expressionist." Themes 
involve women and charm. 
Ceramics by Mark 
Lang—highly colored and 
carved into abstract—and 
ceramics by Kurt Tallis, 
contemporary muted 
colored vessels. Would 
someone give us a good 
definition of a vessel? 4340 
N. Campbell, Suite 90 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5:30. 577- 
3598. 

June 15-July 31 

Entitled “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," this show 
features the work of several 
hot and emerging Tucson 
painters—contemporary 
work by Charlotte Bender 
Cynthia Miller, Kurt Kiwak 
Trish Wann, Allen Maertz ’ 
and Tina McNearney. 
Reception June 20th, 6 
p.m.-9 p.m. with 
munchies. 

Beth O'Donnell 
Gallery, Ltd. 

June1-July3 

Featuring rotating work of 
gallery artists in a variety of 
media. Howard Post (a non¬ 
romantic view of the 
American West in oils, 
pastels and mono-prints), 
Barbara Smith's super 
watercolors and mixed 
media (landscapes and 
florals), Walter Piehl's 
mixed media drawings (the 
life on the rodeo circuit) 
Nancy Prevo's watercolors 
and acrylics (daily life) and 
others. The gallery will be 
closed from July 4 through 
Aug. 3. Show resumes 


Aug. 4 through Sept. 30. 

St. Philip's Plaza. River and 
12- Campbell, Suite 64. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 299- 
6998. 

Phoenix Art Museum 
June 13-Aug. 9 

Dutch, Flemish and 
German paintings from the 
collection of the Sarah 
Campbell Blaffer 
Foundation from Houston. 
Artists from the 15th-17th 
centuries include Peter 
Paul Rubens, Hieronymus 
Bosch, Lucas Cranach, 
Anthony Van Dyck and Jan 
Steen. Worth the drive, 
especially if you have A/C. 
1625 N. Central Ave. Tues.- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.. Wed. 

10 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Adults $2, 
students/seniors $1, 
children free. Info, 1-257- 
1880. 


Sanders Galleries 
Through June 

New works by Richard 
lams, Don Jaramillo, Jim 
Norton, Gayie Nason, 
Stefan Ott and Greg 
Wallace at 6420 N. 
Campbell Ave. 299-1763. 
Hours Mon.-Sat. 10a.m.-5 
p.m. Showing at the La 
Paloma gallery are new 
works by Jerry Becker, 

Dave Flitner, Don Jaramillo, 
R.S. Riddict and Greg 
Wallace. 3300 E. Sunrise. 
577-5820. Mon.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-7 p.m. 

Subway Gallery 
in Bisbee 
June 1-18 

The members invitational 
art show with new works 
by June Cabat, Dave 
Pennington, Peter Youno 
and others. A variety of 
media will be be 
represented. Tues.-Sun 
noon-4 p.m. 45 Main 
street, Bisbee 1 - 43 ?- 
5230. 

June 20-July 9 

Photography show curated 
by Boyd Nicholl and Dick 

press time, we 
had no information on 
whether this wasb&wor 
™3listic or abstract 
lake the drive and let us 
know. 

Tohono Cbul Park 
Through July 5 

Exhibits by sculptors Curt 
Brill, Linda Haworth, 

Esteban Apodaca, Eric 
Rudans, Kathy Haun, Kurt 
Niece and others. UA grad 

students show off their 

stuff too. 7366 Paseo del 
Norte. Adm. charge. 9 30 
a.m.-5 p.m. dally. 742- 
6455. 


Junel-Juiys 

Tucsonan Robert r„ 
displays Southwest^' 
landscape paintingj 

Tubac Galleries 
June 17-Julyii 

Classes for children 
teenagers in differenr" 

media for different ane, 

“VS: 

Center and the Tubar'" 
galleries. If you are a 
resident of Santa Cruz 
County, you're eligible f„, 
this. Info, 1-398-237f 

Tucson Art Institute 
June 1-June 30 

After being whipped into 
shape by their teachers 
students of the institute 
display their hard work ina 
variety of mediums. 
Reception May 10th, 3 
p.m.-5 p.m.1157 S. Swap 
748-1173. 


Tucson Museum of Art 
Through Jun. 7 

“Two-hundred years of 
American Art: Selections 
from the Munson-Williaros- 
Proctor Institute." A special 
ten-week show features an 
eclectic collection of 
American art since the18tli 
century. Some of the 
powerhouses include John 
Singleton Copley, Georgia 
O'Keefe, John J. Audubon, 
Milton Avery, Jackson 
Pollock, Mark Rothko. 
Franz Kline, Helen 
Frankenthalerto name but 
a few. This one runs the 
artistic gamut from realism 
to abstract. The show of 
the year. 140 N. Main Ave. 
Tues. 10 a.m.-9 p.m. Wed- 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Sun 1- 
5 p.m. 624-2333. 

June 20-Aug. 2 

Richard Shaw: lllusionism 
in Clay, 1971-1985. 
Whimsical porcelain 
sculptures are meticulously 
modeled trompe I'oeil clay 
figures. They appear to be 
“found objects." Main 
Gallery. Social comnienta|y 
marks the images by local 

photographer Judith 

Golden in the upper 
gallery, 

Tucson Pima 
Arts Council 
Through June 5 

Shirley Cannon's mixed 
media figurative drawings 
(pastel, pencil, charcoal 
and collage elements): an^ 
Richard E. Schaffer's 
mixed media drawings- 
These people get their 

artwork around town. . 

Others on exhibit, also 
W. Broadway, Suite 1"° 






































WHERE TO HOWL 


Mon, a.m.-Fri. 8-5 p.m. 
624-0595. 

Through June 12 

Twenty-one different 
sculptures by thirteen 
Arizona artists. From 
realism to abstract in clay, 
fiberglass, wood, bronze 
and an^hing else you can 
work with. 

June 8-Sept. 4 

Paintings by Martin 
Amorous, Tom Chapin and 
Diane Meyer Melton, some 
of the most prolific artists 
in town. 

UA Hall of 
Fame Gallery 
June 2-Aug. 2 

Recent UA photo graduates 
have their shot at wall 
space. Karin Erickson and 
Flerb Stratford are featured. 
See what they learned. 
Regular building hours. 
621-3546. 

UA Museum of Art 
June 1-Juty 1 

Suzanne Klotz-Reilly in a 
show titled “Some 
Answered Questions.” Fler 
prints, paintings, found 
objects and clay works 
have been called macabre, 
witty and bizarre—just part 
of her artistic vocabulary. 
Olive and Speedway. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. and noon- 
4 p.m. on Sunday. 621- 
7567. 


regularity. Times have 
changed. Though they've 
retained the corporate color 
scheme of teal green and 
orange, the booths here 
now are decorated with a 
Southwestern motif, done 
up in vinyl, and the walls 
are adorned with 
reproductions of works by 
Sunbelt artists. Basic 
bacon and egg 
breakfasts, your typical 
American sandwiches 
(grilled cheese, turkey club, 
etc.)—the food is still the 
same, only more 
expensive. My big 
disappointment was to find 
that they no longer serve 
macaroni and cheese, or 
fried clams—once a HoJo 
staple. They do still have all- 
you-can-eat clam and 
chicken nights, but you'll 
have to call to find out 
when. Dinners include 
spaghetti, steaks, pork. 
Breakfasts start at S3 and 
dinners are around $7. This 
place is an American 
institution and I suppose 
they think they're 
progressing with the 
upscale motif. I still want 
my mac and cheese back. 

If you want to take a trip 
back to the good ole days, 
go someplace else, or you 
might stare at a poster and 
yearn for yesteryear. Non¬ 
smoking section. Limited 
wheelchair access. Major 
credit cards. 628-8120. 

—Country. 


UA Union Gallery 
June 8-Aug. 7 

San Francisco artist Kimiko 
Kogure's glass work. UA 
Student Union. Main Floor. 
Mon.-Fri.10-4 p.m.. Sun. 
11-3 p.m. 



City Magazine reviews are 
written by various hungry 
people. They are not related 
to advertising. 


Howard Johnson's 
Motor Lodge 

1015 E. Benson Highway 

I grew up eating at HoJo's on 
weekends with my family 
during the all-you-can-eat 
fried chicken, clam or fish 
era. It was the only place 
parents could take their kids 
and meet other families with 
other screaming babies. Food 
dribbled from chins with 


Bentley's House 
of Coffee and Tea 
1730 E. Speedway 

Great place to study punks, 
hippies, young Republicans 
—you know, the human 
race. Always busy, this 
small coffee house has a 
Mother Earth feel, serving 
healthy food (spinach pie. 
cheese puffs, stuffed 
croissants, daily specials 
and enormous salads). 
Hearty food tor the belly 
and soul and everything is 
reasonably priced. They 
have outstanding desserts 
that change daily from 
marshmallow brownies to 
rugalouch to eight-layer 
Kahlua chocolate cake. 
Coffee by the pound to go. 
The quarters are cramped, 
often smoky, and there's 
almost always a wait to sit 
down. Great bulletin board 
that overflows with 
information on what's 
going on in town. Live 
music, mostly folk. 

Average meal $3.50. 7 a.m.- 
1 a.m. weekdays, 3 a.m. 
weekends. 795-0338. 
—Country. 


Mi Casa 

6335 E. Tanque Verde 

A good bet, for my Sunday- 
brunch money, is to be 
found on the back patio 
here—but big eaters who 
judge brunches by the 
quantity of the food and the 
bottom-line on the check 
definitely won't agree. For 
me, nonetheless, brunch at 
Mi Casa is unsurpassed in 
originality, design and 
gourmet ingredients. My 
salad of lobster (including 
claw and tail meat), tiny 
spears of fresh asparagus, 
tomatoes and herbs atop 
radicchio and other 
intriguing greens, all 
tossed with homemade 
vinaigrette, was small but 
kept me oohing and 
aahing. And my friend, who 
puts up with my nouvelle 
tastes even though he's a 
meat-and-potatoes guy, 
made short work of his 
omelet of aged Cheddar, 
tomato concasse (a 
mixture including herbs 
and onions) and straw 
mushrooms, with bacon 
and potatoes on the side. 
After a basket of hot 
croissants and a couple of 
Mimosas, he definitely was 
smiling, so I quietly paid 
the bill before he could see 
it. (My salad was about 
$11, his eggs about $6, the 
champagne cocktails $4 
apiece). Sunday brunch 
from 11:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
885-5310. 

—Embarrassingly Yup. 


Cafe Terra Cotta 
4310 N. Campbell 

From the folks at Gourmet 
To Go, this is 
Southwestern nouvelle 
cuisine, upscale dishes 
with desert flavors and 
secrets only known to Chef 
Donna Nordin. Pizzas from 
a wood-burning oven that 
are mouth watering. It's the 
only place I've ever eaten a 
pizza and felt like it went 
down more like a salad. 

The meat loaf is bathed in 
chile sauce, the chicken 
breast with roasted garlic 
and goat cheese sauce 
sounds odder than it 
tastes, even the steak 
sandwich has its own 
pesto. All excellent. The 
desserts will put you Into 
insulin shock. A beautiful 
place to power-lunch, 
carefully designed in muted 
earth colors. Fashionable 
clientele, but they won't 
kick you out if you wear 
jeans. Treat yourself, but 
make reservations. This 
place is not just the latest 
rage, it's great food. 
Average meal $9. Full Bar. 
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GO EAST 

We just want you 
to get one thing 
straight. You 
don't have to 
drive halfway to 
Mexico for 
good Mexican food! 

GoBOOi^ 

Good Mexican Food 


MEXICATERIA 
6940 E. Broadway 
886-5386 

Open Daily 11-9 
Sunday 11-8 
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Mi Casa presents 
a taste altering 
experience. 

Salmon Asacio 

lKir-bn>ilcd Salmon. Ari/(»na Simsci Sauce 

Ur... rr, . “‘^‘^huua (le Polio 

>-«M (.1 c liickoH muIToJ xvilh M.mlrachcl Ckkii CIico.c. 
Peppers. Maui Onion 


K. TaiK|uc Voiilc 
• Taniiuc Vonlo & \Vilm„i, 


Rcscrxalions 

XS3-53I(> 


THIS IS THE PLACE 

for delicious meals, decadent pastries & specialty coffees! 

NOW OPEN AT THE GERONIMO! 



CASUAL DINING 


Open Daily 

Serving Lunch & Dinner 

SOUTHWESTERN CLISINE 
STEAKS • RIBS ♦ CHOPS 
SEAFOOD* PASTA 


MON. & TI ES. 

$6.95 Prime Rib Dinner 
includes soup or salad and beverage 
rice or potato 



Now featuring 

In CaHoots “Garden Fe-stival” 
along with a great new menu! 


*Live Entertainment Wed. thru Sat. 

* Lunchtime Lingerie Shows Tues. & Thurs. 12:30 - 1.30 


Hoot Gibson's Catering Emporium • 577-2444 




Non-smoking section. MC, 
Vise. AE. 1l3m-11 
Closed Sunday. 577-8100. 
—Country. 

River Belle Restaurant 
4241 N. Oracle 

This place is not just an 
imitation of an old-time 
saloon, though they do 
have gambling for dinners 
with Ethel dealing four 
nights a week. Your basic 
steak (flame broiled) and 
potato dinners (your choice 
of rice, fries or baked) 
cooked the way you want 
it. The steaks are plump 
and USDA choice, the 
potatoes cooked by the 
hand of a scientist who’s 
come up with the perfect 
formula. Soft red vinyl 
booths and a low-light 
setting combine with plenty 
of memorabilia from 
various decades lining the 
v/alls. Small white lights 
are everywhere. It’s an odd 
mixture that v/orks—plenty 
of intimacy and coziness. 
They also serve pork and 
fried fish, but the menu is 
sparse and calls to those 
who hungerfor a slab of 
beef. Many of the 
customers looked like they 
just came in from the 
range; cov/boy hats and 
boots v/ere the dress code. 
Service was brisk, the 
waitress was in a hurry to 
get out of there, but the 
food was delivered exactly 
as ordered. Limited 
wheelchair access. Major 
credit cards. Non-smoking 
section. Average dinner is 
S9. Open daily. 888-6620. 

—Country. 

Eegee's 

Twelve locations 
Anywhere else, you might 
stop for a slush. Ora 
frozen lemonade. In 
Tucson, you say. “Gimme 
an Eegee's." Eegee's is a 
local success story- these 
two guys started selling 
slush out of a van at 
schools and kept getting 
hassled by the law. and 
now they operate a dozen 
stores in town, are taking 
on Phoenix, and have 
become an institution In 
August, you really 
appreciate the feeling of 
lemon ice sliding down the 
back of your throat, but the 
familiar green and yellow 
shops offer much more 
now. They have a bunch of 
different sandwiches on 
torpedo-shaped Italian 
rolls, ranging from the 
Italian grinder with nine 
ingredients to all-American 
ham and turkey to a truly 
decent meatball sub 
soaked in sauce and 


cheese (order it hot). The 
most expensive is S2.49, 
and you can get a half of 
one for about half the price. 
A quart of Eegee s lemon, 
pina colada, strawberry and 
usually a surprise 
flavor—still costs less than 
a buck. The baby-boomers 
grew up on this stuff, but 
Eegee's is equally popular 
at the downtown location 
with older denizens. They 
make party orders, too. 
—Cholesterol Kid. 

Oasis Cafe 
1906 E. Prince 

This little spot is the 
breakfast-and-lunch branch 
of the Oasis Restaurant 
next door, which serves 
Middle Eastern fare 
afternoons and evenings. 

The cafe s morning menu 
is all-American cholesterol 
and carbs. The best 
bargain is the morning 
special; Two eggs, 
potatoes and toast for 99 
cents. The eggs are done 
right; the potatoes are 
freshly cooked, skins-on 
hometries, crisp and 
virtually greaseless. Or 
there are blueberry 
pancakes, stuffed with 
fruit. A short stack is 
generous enough for 
anyone who does lighter 
work than a lumberjack. 

The place is quiet, a plus if 
you want a concentrated 
dose of newsprint with 
your morning coffee 

Average meal S1-S3. Mon- 
Sat. 8-2. 325-1677.-Nick 

3ncl Nora. 


place IS small , 

out counter don-,:;-! 

part of the room '> ' 
seating is comfort-: ■■- 
surprising|yintjp,^‘/• 

miss the three-dint/-' 

Greek columns a-ir;'" 
the far wall: they 
than a cut above tt- ' 
standard hokeymy- 
usually see in Gr=c,‘- ■ 
restaurants. Tabled... 
and a heat lampaV' 
available for dininoV., 
owner Alex Panosis'::^'^ 
hand day and nigfn -’ 
make sure you eiio.G. 
meal (he and his ,^4':'; 
own Valentines8;"':'' 
Barrel on Grantat'ce-- 
Club, which she m-c'y':, 
during the day). OPA'" 
Lunch and dinnerser,^ 
daily from lOa.m.-lOr 
Credit cards accepiec 
V/heelchair access 5“ 
8299. —Petunia Pio 


Acropolis Gyro 
4811 E. Sunrise 
This tiny restaurant tucked 
Marketplace 
nej to Lucky s at Swan 
and Sunrise can satisfy 
your cravings and impress 
you With the Sheer sTe of 
soMviav'°"^ 'f serves. The 

first fsa P'^'oey at 

until I was 
handed this huge plate 
heaped with cottage fries 

cr^nrh-°T°'^"^ other 

crunchies. And then, the 
sandwich, made with 

mrpf 9'’'"ed (medium 
rare) marinated tenderloin 
ewered with onions and 
Pn frpT^Pf"'^" oestled 
breSl'-^P*^" 


was positivBly wida- 


which I thought might take 
a week to eat. Don ? be ^ 

to order the 

haklava.itsasbigasa 

pie. If you desire a real 
Oinner, these are available 

Pastirh^ ^tiicken, 
(avei°""'’'^oossaka 
(average price. $ 7,251 

among the entrees. The 


Mountain View 
1220 E. Prince 
One day in the not too 
distant future the tern;:': 
of today will be dinirg • 
the restaurants of 
tomorrow—and ttia cos'; 
might consist ofspag.' -" 
o's and budget gourme; 
dinners—the stuff they 
grew up on. Now that 
Tucson has its share of 
nouvelle Southwesier 
chow, the latest rage is 
back to the gloiydaysc: 
the Great Lakes diner t: 
this restaurant is pacic; 
them in. The decor looks ^ 
like a modernized El.ksCf-j 
with a seating capacity 
is banquet sized 
Everything is beige and 
brown and comfortable 
It's instant Illinois of yom 
youth: German-Czecn 
origins with sides of 
dumplings and kraut, 
wheel platters of meatk*' 
mashed potatoes 
swimming in brown gw 
with a helping of ^ 
vegetables in a small wn" 
dish. They serve 
roast duck, pork and ^ 
You can order a la c^rt 
the full dinner, thepf^ 
difference is approxnii 
tv/o bucks. Pricesjre 
moderate: S5 to S/fo^ 

dinner, steaks run a d 
higher. I loved my meo 
loaf and all the 
accoutrements 
friend polished offW^ 
tendetoin and dumpb^ 

(a bit on the doughy - 
and we both waddieo 
of the place feeling » 
though we had 
through our last su^ 

But it you yearn f^^ 
days when mom coo 
this stuff, you vron« 
disappointed MounO" 
















































WHERE TO HOWL 


View is becoming well 
known among snowbirds 
—they now have a place to 
eat that is as close to home 
as they're going to get in 
the Old Pueblo. Don't miss. 
AE. Visa, MC. Wheelchair 
access. Non-smoking 
section. Sun.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. Fri. and Sat. til 
10 p.m. 293-0375. 

—Country. 

The Arroyo 
4900 E. Speedway 

A Tucson institution smack 
in what was once 
considered the East Side of 
town (between Swan and 
Craycroft) is now in a 
barely central location. 
Situated in a round white 
brick building, it is known 
for catfish and pies. Yes, 
an odd combination, but 
one you don't want to 
miss. The waitresses are 
real pros; they can juggle 
five plates on one arm with 
ease. This family place has 
stuck by its original 
formula of solid food with 
rotating daily specials. 
Lunch and dinner runs the 
gamut from burgers and 
fries to pork platters with 
frozen vegetables and 
potatoes to grilled cheese 


and, of course, the famous 
catfish, broiled. Order your 
dessert first. The pies here 
sell out quick and they 
have a variety of flavors 
that are 

mouthwatering—raspberry, 
banana, apple, blueberry, 
chocolate cream, peach, 
boysenberry, but their 
strawberry pie is a special 
treat. Check the pie board, 
it's always changing. Pies 
can be ordered whole, with 
some advance notice. 
Inexpensive and solid 
eating in comfortable red 
booths keeps 'em coming 
back again and again. No 
credit cards. Limited 
wheelchair access. Non¬ 
smoking section. Mon.-Fri. 
6 a.m.- 8 p.m. 325-1212. 
—Country. 


Cafe Magritte 
254 E. Congress 

The ultimate surrealist 
lunch. We walked in and 
immediately noticed a 
chartreuse apple stuck in 
the brick wall. Formerly the 
original Dinnerware, the 
place has been 
transformed into an 
upscale eatery (a pleasant 
reminder of Soho in New 


York for those who 
remember) with plants in 
corners, wood floors, brick 
walls, large glass windows 
that serve up generous 
portions of sunlight. Small 
tables are scattered in an 
intimate setting. This is not 
just a visual experience. 

The menu is sparse but 
everything on it is a light, 
delicious combination of 
flavors. We sampled the 
vegetarian cheesecake, 
served hot, a platter of 
shaved ham and smoked 
gouda cheese and a fruit 
and cheese plate filled with 
strawberries, sliced apples 
and smoked gouda and 
brie. Everything came with 
French bread and salads 
heavy on color—we're not 
talking iceberg lettuce here. 
Salads are served with a 
curried mustard dressing, 
slightly sweet and 
delicious. We indulged in 
dessert, lemon cheesecake 
(slightly dry), and 
something called chocolate 
overload which was just 
that (great). Revolving art 
shows. Wheelchair access. 
Non-smoking section. Visa 
and MC. Lunch and dinner 
hours. 884-8004. 
—Country. 


Da Vinci's 
3535 E. Fort Lowell 

The local mecca for Italian 
feasting, this place is a 
phenomenon. By 6:30 p.m. 
on a Wednesday, it was 
filled and a line was 
beginning to form. 
Comfortable booths and 
tables covered with linen 
beckon your time and 
appetite. The menu moves 
from appetizers (stuffed 
clams oreganate, crostino) 
to full pasta dishes, 
seafood, veal, chicken and 
some of the best fettuccine 
in the state. Classical 
statuary is scattered 
around the tables, with a 
working fountain. Dinners 
come with choice of soup 
(minestrone and egg drop 
are regulars) or salad (the 
only disappointment, wilted 
lettuce and not much else). 
We had Veal Francaise 
(sauteed in butter, wine 
and lemon, served with 
Fettuccine Alfredo) and 
meat ravioli cooked al 
dente, with meatballs 
spiced just right. A side 
order of crostino (a fancy 
word for toasted garlic 
bread dripping with 
Parmesan and mozzarella 
cheese) completed the 


main event. The chocolate 
mousse was good—rich 
but not enough to give you 
a sugar overload. Service 
was attentive, friendly and 
fast. The place is big, the 
waiters and waitresses fly, 
the noise level is 
high—this is not the place 
to pop the question. But it 
is the place to stuff 
yourself on great food at 
reasonable prices, 
especially the pastas ($6- 
S9 range). The veal and 
seafood entrees average 
$10 per person. If you hit 
the night when they have 
Chicken Toscanni, go for it. 
Bring your father-in-law 
here: he'll like you. Super 
pizza for families on a 
budget. Flalf a dozen 
nightly specials. Full bar. 
Unfortunately, they have 
yet to establish a non¬ 
smoking section. Lets hope 
they do. Limited wheelchair 
access. No credit cards. 
881-0947. —Country. 


The Sidewalk Cafe 
4784 E. Sunrise 

Well, the sidewalk is really 
covered and climate 
controlled, as we say, but it 
makes fora bright, cheery 


place to eat. Being basically 
a meat and potatoes guy, I 
settled for the '80's version 
of same; The thin, lean 
slices of beef and 
Mediterranean cheese on 
French bread (great, crusty 
French bread from the 
French Loaf a few doors 
away). The memory makes 
my mouth water as I write. 
My friends, being trendier 
than I, had the seafood 
quiche and the chicken 
olive salad and uttered 
similar sounds of 
satisfaction. The people 
here seem genuinely happy 
to see you, and they've 
blended a decor of sunny 
casualness Into the upscale 
spirit of the New West. 
Breakfasts weekdays from 
7:30 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
with items like a breakfast 
taco and crab benedict in 
addition to the standards. 

In short, nice food in a nice 
atmosphere. Even a small 
wine bar tucked in a 
corner. The prices are 
safe—lunch for three left 
change from a twenty. 
Dinners of shrimp, chicken 
and steak run $9 to $12. 

We all left feeling we'd 
given ourselves a treat. 299- 
4500. —Cholesterol Kid. 
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1957 Chevy Nomad owned by Tucson Chevy Club President Van Elrod. 


Bertone coachbuilders, in business in Turin, 
Italy, since 1912, produced its first automobile in 
1921. The company has always specialized in 
high-end design and has produced limited 
production runs of sports cars for such giants as 
Ferrari, Lamborghini and Maserati. Their current 
baby is the Bertone XI/9, an upscale (at a 
surprisingly modest price of $13,000) version of an 
earlier Fiat model, and Tucson was chosen as 
import headquarters for an eighteen-state area. 
Asked, "Why Tucson?" Ernest Buck of Italian 
Cars, Inc., at 3865 N. Business Center Drive, had 
some pretty nice things to say about our town. 

The firm began operations in Houston to be at 
the port of entry for the cars. Things were 
inconvenient in Houston, says Buck, himself a 
Tucsonan for the last twenty-seven years. If, for 
example, he had business to conduct with a printer 
over a promotional brochure, "it took an hour to 
drive to the printer, an hour to drive back to the 
office, and the turnaround time for the product 
was nothing like in Tucson." 

Buck considers Tucson large enough to have all 
the resources an import business requires, small 
enough to be convenient, and interesting enough to 
draw top talent. There’s a wealth of professionals 
in town, notes Buck, and, jobs being equal, Tucson 
stands a good chance of attracting the right 
people over other cities. Bertone shows signs of 
being in town for a long time to come: Buck says 
they sell all the cars they import—about 3,500 
annually right now. 

Here's a list of some of the goodies your 
$13,000 will buy. Beyond bearing one of the most 
prestigious badges in the Italian automotive in¬ 
dustry, the Bertone XI/9 has a fuel-injected, four- 
cylinder mid-engine, electronic components by 


MOTORHEADS 

Tucson, the new Italian car capital, 
still loves its old Chevys. 

Bosch throughout, disc brakes, rack and pinion 
steering, five-speed synchromesh transmission, 
and, for those who remember the Fiat X19, upgrad¬ 
ed interior and instruments and better fuel econ¬ 
omy, lower emissions and more power than the 
earlier version. Described as a "personal car," the 
Bertone is purchased in equal numbers by men and 
women (unusual in the sports car market where 
96% of Porsche 911s are bought by men and 86% of 
Nissan Pulsars end up in the hands of women— 
we'll need an automotive specialist and a book- 
length manuscript to figure that one out). Buyers 
range from teenagers to 75-year-olds. But, main¬ 
tains Buck, when they're driving a Bertone 



April 25th saw all the levees in Tucson dry 
but they drove all the fine old Chevys to 
Catalina Village Shopping Center out on East 
Tanque Verde for the second Tucson Classic Chevv 
Club car show. The club has been around for a 
decade and has a membership of thirty-five 
dedicated local Chevyheads. 

When the Tucson Chevy Club assembles, it's a 
gleaming display of nostalgia, polished chrome 
and deep, deep paint jobs. The members seem to be 
especially fond of the '55, '56, and '57 models, and 
some will tell you these are the only real 


sictLiun wagon restorea to 
room trim with absolute accuracy, from the i 
coating to the roofline. Cranking over the 
283-cubic-inch V8, Van and the Nomad purn 
o the parking lot looking like a tourist cau 
a tune warp, easing into the permanent traff 
on Tanque Verde and, at least to these 
puttmg every other automobile in sight to sha 
u historian and newsletter editor C 
ennett, who s a computer engineer when he 
behind the wheel of his '57 sedan, call 
y mg of these jewels "ageless." The six!) 

Mexico California, Nevada, 

SahirH ' o omdo and Arizona) parked ii 
ownf^^ convinced me. Nearly all o 

rpHf ^ ^ talked about this Everyman oi 
DarUr 1 ^ foment in their past when 
a ^odel took hold: my older brothe 

had ^ eleven and it was then I hi 

'57 R^l ^ seven when I saw th( 

1 coupe and the lines grabbed n^^ 

Derfn bought a '56 wit! 

performance package and I've never had so i 
on in another car. 

t)een around a long time and me 
than manufactured, sold and d 

mem ^’Jfomobile. That's a Ic 

strano”^^ T ^ Chevys. It may seem • 

Drob;fm Porsche owner, but 

at fh D ^ ^oy of those guys at the soc^ 

Lnl" ‘he car^how. The C 

peop^ will be doing it again next year. If tl' 

comp ^ your biography, shed some yenm 
real car^ rneet some real people and 

—Ken Nichols 
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LAST CHANCE TO NAME YOUR POISON 


Rich Wiersma is learning that old adage 
about fighting City Hall. It ain't easy. 

Wiersma is an earnest young man—he 
manages a residence hall at the University of 
Arizona—who got a simple idea in his head two 
years ago: When the salty Central Arizona Project 
water starts flowing into Tucson in 1991, let’s 
purify it the way nature always has done things 
here by dumping it into the stream beds and 
letting it percolate through the earth into the 
underground aquifer. Then we pump it out and 
drink it, the same way we do now with rain and 
snowmelt. That's called recharge. 

The City of Tucson has a different idea. It long 
has held plans to build a huge chemical treatment 
plant to purify the water before we drink it. The 
city is considering using chloramines, a combina¬ 
tion of chlorine and amonia that produces a by¬ 
product that in large doses is suspected of causing 
cancer. But officials insist that the low levels 
they foresee ending up in the drinking water are 
well within allowable federal limits. So they 
were less than receptive to Wiersma's idea of 
simply dumping the CAP water into the ground 
after all the trouble and billions of dollars of 
expense three generations of politicians have gone 
through to get the river water down here. 

And they’d heard it all before from C. Brent 
Cluff, a University of Arizona hydrologist now on 
loan to Gov. Mecham's administration, who has 
been preaching recharge for five years on deaf 


ears. Depending on who you talk to, Cluff is either 
a prophet who has risked his reputation trying to 
stop the government from poisoning our water or a 
misguided zealot who is needlessly alarming the 
population. It begins to sound like an Ibsen play. 

Wiersma believed Cluff. He argued that 
recharge would be cheaper, would enable the city 
to use the existing pumping system to distribute 
the water, and would relieve the necessity of 
dumping more chemicals into the water. He and 
Cluff maintain that treatment byproduct—THM 
is fifteen times more toxic than any dreaded 
TCE the CAP water might pick up if it were 
filtered into the aquifer. ''We've already got 
enough additives in our food, without putting 
more junk in the water," he offered, pointing out 
that several California cities swear by recharge. 

So when Tucson Water—and any of the other 
mainstream power blocs—didn't want to listen, 
Wiersma tapped into another time-honored 
Tucson tradition: he took out initiative petitions 
to put the question to the voters in the November 
election. He needs 9,142 valid signatures by July 1. 

Wiersma and his Citizens for CAP Recharge 
have had to rely on a handful of volunteers to 
stand on corners seeking signers. Many of the big 
shopping centers chased them out, and, of course, 
they've got a complicated issue to explain to busy 
passersby who tend to glaze over at the mention of 
CAP. But the Fourth Avenue Street Fair in April 
gave them a boost of 1,800 and by mid-May their 


total had topped 9,000. Wiersma wants 15,000 
names to make sure enough are eligible. 

Meanwhile, Tucson Water continues to pooh- 
pooh the idea that chloramine treatment is any 
more risky than contaminants possible from re¬ 
charge, since most major cities treat their water 
with chlorine without citizens dropping dead like 
flies. They challenge whether recharge would be 
cheaper, given the pipelines needed to get the 
water into the riverbeds, the upgrades to the 
distribution system, and the pumping costs. And 
they fear some of Tucson's share of the water could 
drift downstream out of our reach—an assumption 
Cluff heatedly disputes. 

Cluff is used to heat. After complaints about 
his role in the recharge drive, his office was 
moved out of Mecham's water resources agency and 
he was told to concentrate on solar energy matters. 
Also, people have been complaining to the 
university administration about his stand. 

And as Wiersma tries with limited success to 
get his story out, he thinks he knows why 
everyone is circling the wagons. "The water 
department put themselves in such a defensive 
position," he says, "that it's got to stick to its 
previous position. Otherwise, it's a tremendous 
loss of face. Look, if they could convince me I'm 
wrong. I'd give up. There would be absolutely no 
reason for me to do this. I'd have to be psychotic."Q 

—Richard Vonier 



Looking for 
the best 

selection, lowest 
prices and fastest 
delivery? Look 
no further than 
our newest 
location. 


We're America's 
largest chain of 
omce furniture stores— 
with more than 56 locations 
from coast-to-coast! 


Aaron Rents & Sells 
Office Furniture^ 


Our new address: 3135 South Dodge Boulevard Tuscan 745-6055 
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sot scenic 
tlmira on the edge of down 

town Tucson. The mayor^ga^Luo u; 

pen. This proclamation will keen 

all °« your baL 

call Frankie and Annette, pack up 

LangT’'- '’“Oto and 


BIG AL'S 
LEAR BUS 

Gee, wasn’t A1 Neuharth, chair¬ 
man of the Gannett Corp., just a 
regular man of the people, riding 
around the country last month on the 
USA Today bus? 

No, not really, according to the 
gossip around Gannett, the conglom¬ 
erate that brings us the Tucson 
Citizen. Some employees complain 
that Big Al, a man famous for wear¬ 
ing only black, white and gray and 
for plastering his likeness around 
the media empire he built, actually 
was flying around the country in his 
corporate Learjet. 

Neuharth was on the bus long 
enough to file on-the-road columns as 
part of USA Today's fifth-anni¬ 
versary tour of all fifty states, and a 
Newsweek reporter did ride with 
him around New Mexico. But there 
was more to this humble story than 
met the eye, according to several 
Gannetteers. They confide that in 
many cities, Neuharth was picked 
up at the airport and driven by limo 
to the bus, waiting for him just 
outside of town. 


OUR TOWN 

There is no tavern or other 
accommodation here for travelers, 
and I was obliged to roll myself in 
my blanket and sleep either in the 
street or in the corral....The corral 
is where they keep the horses and 
mules, but I slept very comfortably 
as the ground was made soft by 
manure. I would rather have slept 
in the street...but it is hardly safe 
for a stranger. Someone might 
suppose that he had money...and 
quietly stick a knife into 
him...there is no law here, or if 
there is, it is not enforced. Might 
makes right. 

—Phocion R. Way, arrival in 
Tucson, June 11,1858 


desert NOTE^ 


City of Tucson 
Office of the Mayor 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, elsewhere it might be a fjord, loch, sound, gulf or sea (minor), 
but in Tucson, it is the STONE AVENUE UNDERPASS, an often-times body of water 
with a sometimes history of daring the timid to think epic; and 

WHEREAS, this recreational damp spot is an oasis amid the hot tempers of 
summer, as invigorating to instant swimmers as it has been swallowing of 
assorted buses, police cruisers and other conveyances proven unamphibian; and 

WHEREAS, the STONE AVENUE UNDERPASS has been a fun spot since 1933, when 
the Arizona Daily Star declared it "far ahead of anything yet attempted in 
Arizona...," later calling it "Lake Elmira", for a brave girl who swam its 
distance and depths without scuba gear; and 

WHEREAS, the time draws nigh to again hear "Surf's Up" in its vicinity, 
making it appropriate to turn from the casual swimming and car washing at the 
STONE AVENUE UNDERPASS to designate it an official tourist trap, 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, Lew Murphy, Mayor of the City of Tucson, Arizona, do 
hereby proclaim: 

1 . That the STONE AVENUE UNDERPASS be officially known as LAKE ELMIRA durinc: 
Its periods as a monsoon lagoon; ® 

safety’s sake, and that this recreational area 

cLliggLVconSs't^r"' """"" 

3. That concessionnaires be oermitted haTri>>- j 

and to nent doata fon tnis'’l„„nel*of 

fomally’^raquSfS Sat C°ar“to”5trorShesr^atSs-'and 


this 


That 

plug the 
Broadway. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, 


year's success with the LAKE ELMIRA oroiert • 

rains at the underpasses nn inspiration 


to 


drains at the underpasses on Fourth'"'inspiratic 

s on tourth and Sixth Avenues, and 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set mv h^n^i . 

City of Tucson to be affixed this 1st day of May 1937 ^" caused the seal of the 
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Lew Murphy, Majijr 
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Donald L. De Ment, City Clerk 
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•J'ST SUMMER, EVERYTHING CHANGED 

You can t hear the coyotes howl with all the doors and windows bolted 


We saw a javelina in our neigh¬ 
borhood on Easter Eve. At dusk. He 
was big and healthy looking and not 
one bit afraid of us. He stood his 
ground and stared us down, until we 
wearied of watching him stare. 

But he was beautiful and it made 
me happy to see a javelina in my 
neighborhood again. 

I remembered the April we 
moved into these foothills twelve 
years ago. 'The woodsy area of 
Tucson," my New England-born real 
estate agent joked with me. This 
street was filled with palo verde 
and desert broom fighting mesquite 
and an assortment of undergrowth. It 
was natural and I liked it. 

The javelina reminded me of hot 
summer nights, windows wide open, 
the white moonlight piercing 
through the sleep-filled shadows. 
And we lay there, my husband and 1, 
listening to the javelina bicker and 
snort, carrying on their social antics 
—right outside our bedroom window. 

Javelina are loud and mean, and 
almost frightening to listen to. I was 


glad to be inside. I shivered at the 
thought of all that fierce power out¬ 
side our bedroom window. But I was 
strangely happy, too, and content to 
live in a part of the world where 
javelina come out at night to play out¬ 
side our bedroom window. 

It was the kind of neighborhood 
where you never had to worry. It was 
beyond safe. It was free. It was a 
place to walk outside in the noonday 
sun in only your underwear, and never 
pause to think anyone would be lurk¬ 
ing or that anyone could see. Gradual¬ 
ly, though, the houses sprouted. The 
four-acre parcels were divided and 
split until the desert's boast was no 
longer ocotillo and bird of paradise, 
but fake Spanish tile and concrete 
swimming pools. 

The javelina stopped coming. 

Still, it was the kind of neighbor¬ 
hood where owls felt free to nest and 
raise their babies, and ready them 
for the world by bringing them to 
visit my backyard. It was the kind of 
neighborhood to make friends with 
birds and the tortoises—a place to 


BODY 

Downtown government stinks. 

As County Health Director 
Patricia Nolan recently explained to 
a wincing Board of Supervisors, the 
air-intake system for the county 
building, which houses the elected 
officials and all their troops, is near 
the morgue. "Occasionally, when we 


DESERT 

Locals know The Halfway 
Station on the Old Nogales High¬ 
way from its heyday before the 
freeway bypass—those years when a 
long-legged nude languished on the 
wall of the bar and a moody waitress 
served up the best chile con came in 
the state. 

These days, as you may have 
glimpsed recently on MTV, The 
Halfway Station is back—and more 
legendary than ever. Done up in 
flashy neon and Mexican decorations 
in Paul McCartney's current video, 
"Stranglehold," it's the same old bar 
and dance hall. 

To guard the privacy of 
McCartney, a part-time Tucsonan, 
preparation for the video shoot was 
done hush-hush and at the last 
minute. Holly Hire, the local casting 


ODOR 

have a badly decomposed body, 
there is a lot of odor," Dr. Nolan 
elaborated, in making a case for a 
new morgue at another location. 
"The odor is carried into the county 
building, and on occasion this has 
created a rather difficult problem." 
Talk about a skeleton in the closet....□ 


BEATLE 

agent, says she was called two days 
before production and asked to book 
250 extras. "We couldn't tell who the 
superstar was, and that s how the 
rumor started that we were doing a 
Springsteen video," she muses. 

But when the star drove up to 
the restaurant halfway between 
Tucson and Nogales, he was none 
other than McCartney, ready with 
wife Linda and the rest of his band 
to put on a live show for the 
cheering, dancing extras. In the 
finished video, an eight-year-old 
boy who has fantasized about being 
an alto sax player sees his dream 
come true when he jumps on stage 
with McCartney and lets loose. 
"There's a funky, fun Southwestern 
bar atmosphere," says Hire. Thats 
The Halfway Station, all right. □ 


allow the rattlesnake to live by 
mutual agreement. 

It was the kind of neighborhood 
where you could talk out loud to God 
or sing off key in pure joy and true 
contentment. 

Seeing the javelina again 
brought back all those memories. 

Last summer we slept with all 
the doors and windows bolted. It was 
hot and stuffy. The air conditioner 
never did a proper job. When we'd go 
out for ice cream in the evening, we 
took a pistol to make sure something 
hadn't violated our home in the few 


minutes it took to drive to Baskin- 
Robbins. 

Last summer we couldn't hear 
the coyote howl. 

We didn’t sit by the pool, listen¬ 
ing to soft jazz under the stars. 

We told our teen-age daughter to 
warn her boyfriends not to come giggl¬ 
ing late at night outside her bedroom 
window. 

Last summer our life was 
changed forever. 

Last summer, our neighbor was 
raped outside our bedroom window. 
—Nancy Guthrie □ 
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Is This Our Iris? 

Created by the neighborhoods, 
courted by business. 

Supervisor Iris Dewhirst finds 
herself between the blade 
and the brush. 


By Norma Coile 
Photography by Tim Fuller 
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Sometime after her first year in office. Iris 
Deivhirst was invited to a meeting in which some 
constituents aired growing grievances and remind¬ 
ed her of their vision for the remaining canyons 
and desert in the Tucson area. Afterwards, Iris 
turned to one of her earliest boosters and asked — 
in her typically abrupt manner—"Who are these 
people?" 

"They're your campaign committee," came 
the wry answer. 

Three years ago foothills homeowners invent¬ 
ed Iris Dewhirst. 

They were armed with polls suggesting that 
their nemesis, pro-development Supervisor Katie 
Dusenberry, was dead in the water in her foot¬ 
hills district—even before she had anv election 
opponents. 

All they needed was a warm body—prefer¬ 
ably a female Republican like Katie-^to carr\^ 
their ^'Dump Dusenberry" banner into the 1984 
election. That’s when they found Iris O. Dew- 
hirst, laboring away in relative obscurity on 
various community causes, and transformed her 
from a nice middle-aged foothills wife into 
nothing less than a public symbol against rapid 
development in a sprawling Sunbelt city. 

Seeming somewhat overwhelmed by the 
whole thing, which she after all never asked for, 
Dewhirst swept by the incumbent with a two-to- 
one margin. Voters toppled both Dusenberr\^ and 
another supervisor who was gung-ho for rezonings, 
E.S. "Bud" Walker, and a proposed freeway 
Walker had drawn along the edge of the foothills 
also went down. Headlines proclaimed a new era. 

But Dewhirst quickly asserted her independ¬ 
ence and forged surprising ties with the business 
community. She worked for "compromise" and 
staked out middle ground in Tucson's cyclical, 
polarizing growth debates. From the darling of 
the neighborhood movement, she now has evolved 
into a supervisor praised by the Southern Arizona 
Home Builders Association (SAHBA) and the 
Tucson Thirty. 

"She just forgot who elected her," contends 
Republican neighborhood activist Pam Patton. 
Now Patton is expected to run against Dewhirst in 
1988—and to pull much of the supervisors orig¬ 
inal core support away. 

Iris Dewhirst would not be a supervisor today 
if not for the Neighborhood Coalition of Greater 
Tucson, a political action committee founded in 
1983, and the Rillito Pantano Coalition, which 
crushed the proposed Rillito Parkway in 1984. 

Neighborhood activists within the two 
groups were looking, in early 84, for a pro 
environment, anti-parkway candidate to take on 
two-term supervisor Dusenberry. After wiping out 
supervisor Ron Asta eight years before and putting 
an end to the "no growth" movement he led here in 
the ’70s, Dusenberry was accused of swinging the 
pendulum too far back to "growth at any cost. She 
was under fire for the intense urban buildup, 
including a view-blocking apartment complex, at 
an intersection near exclusive Skyline Bel Air; for 
approving the massive foothills complex of La 
Paloma; for wanting a high-speed parkway along 
the Rillito, a pocket of old, horsey Tucson that 
was treasured by locals; and for allegedly 
granting every rezoning sought by her most 
generous campaign contributors. 

All of this was happening in a crazy district, 
where political careers were short-lived and 
growth rhetoric and battles were the most 
exaggerated of the whole metro area. Here in the 
shadows of the Catalinas were the most pristine 


acres, most elite neighborhoods and the busiest 
bulldozers. And here, too, was proof of the old 
political adage: you can dump your jails and 
interstates and ticky-tacky apartment buildings 
on poor people in the barrios, but you’d better not 
try that crap with rich people in the foothills. 

But, it was hard to get any known politicians 
to bite. 

'"Even though we had this very vulnerable 
incumbent, the 'smart' political types said the 
resentment against Katie wouldn't coalesce, she’d 
raise a zillion dollars, she was entrenched," 
explained Reid Ewing, now a state legislator from 
the Northwest Side. Among many who were 
approached and said no was State Sen. Greg Lunn, 
R-Tucson, a bright, articulate comer with environ¬ 
mental credentials—but the former campaign 
manager for Dusenberry herself. 

Finally, a search committee led by Wanda 
Shattuck, leader of the parkway fight and a 
grassroots political whiz, "came up with Iris—a 
nice lady, environment oriented, people oriented, 
didn’t owe anything to anyone," Ewing explained. 
Although the average voter had never heard of 
Dewhirst, she had the right resume: as president 
of the Tucson YWCA, she was a strong advocate 
for daycare; as president of the Southern Arizona 
Environmental Council, she had been named 
"outstanding citizen of Tucson" for her recycling 



programs. She also had worked to publicize 
Arizona’s ground water problems and to establish 
Catalina State Park. Married to Pete Dewhirst, 
associate dean of agriculture at the University, 
she had lived in Tucson since 1957 and was mother 
to three, grandmother to six. 

But, recalls a member of the effort's inner 
circle, "We had the jitters throughout her cam¬ 
paign. We had a meeting to get to know Iris and 
the general reaction of the group was that she was 
incredibly unseasoned. She gave us the 'I'm for 
clean air' stuff, absolutely no specifics. Here we’d 
been in on the Cottonwood (La Paloma) fight, all 
these other battles. We knew the zoning process, 
the votes, had all that institutional knowledge. 
Iris didn't have any of it. When we asked why 
she wanted to run, she just said 'because people 
have asked me to.'" 

She was, and remains, aloof and blunt, with a 
tendency to glare and frown and to forget people’s 
names and faces. None of this condescension is 
intentional, her friends stress; one-on-one, she can 
be a wam'i, careful listener with a wry sense of 
humor. Still, "we had a sense it was better if she 
didn’t meet voters," claims a campaign strategist 
who asked that his name not be used. "We’d go to 
a block party and leave with fewer supporters, not 
more. After about forty or fifty fund-raising 
coffees, we started to say 'maybe we shouldn't 
have any more.'" 

The neighborhood groups put together a 
phenomenal cadre of some 400 campaign volun¬ 
teers who walked the precincts with and for 
Dewhirst, raised money through a long list of 
small contributions, did sophisticated computer 
work and voter targeting, and convinced a number 
of pro-environment Democrats to switch party 
registrations in order to vote in the Republican 
primary. 


Dewhirst would arrive at a campaign ap¬ 
pearance and have her prepared speech hand^ 
to her; through a voice coach, who worked to 
improve a slight speech impediment, she even 
was told how to deliver the words. The candi¬ 
date’s slogan that she "wouldn’t be the quarter¬ 
back for the bladers and graders," and her pledge 
to turn the Tucson area away from 'Taco Bell 
Modem" design went over big with audiences. So 
did an anecdote she liked to tell, about how 
people used to live in the foothills in order to look 
down on all the lights of Tucson. Now, she said, 
residents were lamenting that you could live in 
the valley and look up at all the lights in the 
foothills. 

One of her campaign workers remembers being 
"quite bossy" about how she should get her prin¬ 
ciples across to the public. "She just basically did 
and said everything we told her to," a friend and 
supporter says. "But she was obviously burning 
and waiting 'til after the election, when she made 
it very clear that the campaign committee 
wouldn’t be mnning things." 

Dewhirst now bristles when asked about all of 
this. "I did not change my own values," she notes. 
"It may have appeared I was manipulated, but I 
had a long background in what I was saying." And 
as for asserting her independence once in office, 
she explains, "You can’t be an elected official and 
hav'e the quarterback club telling you how to vote 
on each issue. In the first place, you don’t have 
time to ask about every vote. Independent 
thoughts and actions are necessary." 

Comments Dewhirst supporter Lunn, "At the 
point Iris made it clear she was going to exercise 
an independent judgment and not be held hostage 
by those who supported her, she began getting in 
political hot water. She obviously felt she had to 
establish her own voice, but she may have over¬ 
reacted in some circumstances in order to remove 
the widely held impression she was nothing more 
than a paum for Wanda [Shattuck] and others." 

Emil Franzi, a political operative for Super¬ 
visor Ed Moore and a booster of Dewhirst critic 
Pam Patton, puts it bluntly: "Wanda Shattuck 
could've beaten Katie Dusenberry with her dog. 
Iris was a symbol; she could have been anyone. 
And I think that's part of her problem—down 
deep she knows it." 

Still, the first year was great, as far as the 
neighborhoods were concerned. With Dusenberry 
and Walker out of the ' picture, supervisors 
Dewhirst, Dave Yetman and Moore led the 
revolution the activists were expecting. 

Environmentalist Hanna Cortner, who was 
then Dewhirst's executive assistant, gushed in the 
Januar)^ 3,1986 newsletter of the Northwest Home- 
owners Association about that hectic first year. 
New restrictions were placed on billboards; the 
floodplain ordinance was strengthened; a new 
planning director had been hired; the county was 
getting an officer to enforce zoning requirements. 
The supervisors had gone after "wildcat subdi¬ 
viders," passed a grading policy and revised the 
county’s landscaping ordinance "to promote water 
conserv'ation, protect natural vegetation and 
maintain the image of Tucson as a livable desert 
community." 

New committees were brainstorming on design 
review, "open space" goals, and a comprehensive 
plan for the dW and county. Perhaps most sig¬ 
nificant, Cortner wrote, was the fact that devel¬ 
opers now had to analyze the washes, wildlife 
corridors and archaeological v’^alue of their 
property before seeking rezonings. "Development 
now has to fit the land, not the other way 
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That's a real facing up to reality and 


around/' says Dewhirst. 

Dewhirst was in her heyday, as far as the 
neighborhoods were concerned, but there were a 
few skirmishes brewing. The new board, sued after 
reversing an old rezoning for a "lifecare center 
and apartments on Sabino Canyon Road, ended up 
quietly settling with the developer. Dewhirst 
maintains the county got the best deal possible for 
the neighborhood, but some residents were infun- 
ated that they didn't have more say in it. 

Then there were a series of controversial re- 
zonings, recalls one activist: for Estes ^ 

Houghton Road near Saguaro Monument East; tor 
the DeConcinis on Orange Grove Road; for huge 
growth in the Tortolita area. One rezoning m 
particular ended the new board's honeymoon with 
the Northwest Homeowners Association. Every¬ 
body started to wonder, 'Wait a second, whats 
happening here? Is this our Iris? 

Answers Dewhirst, "In most rezonings the 
actual density on the piece of land has been cut by 


the time it's approved, which says there’s a voice 
for the neighborhoods. But is it wise to be a 
negative voice all the time? What good does it do 
to be the only 'no' vote on a rezoning?" 

Unless the taxpayers are willing to pay big 
bucks to purchase more open space and preserve it, 
Dewhirst continues, property owners must be al¬ 
lowed reasonable use of their land: 'These people 
are asking for permission to develop within [the 
guidelines] of area plans already in place.... How 
can you tell a developer he's premature when he 
wants to build right beside 2,000 people [already 
living in the Tortolita area]?" 

In perhaps the greatest irony of the Dewhirst 
story, her old foe Katie Dusenberry now applauds 
her for such comments. "Iris has realized there's 
two sides to land planning: the person who owns 
the land and the next-door neighbor," the former 
super\nsor says. "I am pleased with Iris' role in 
mediating those differences; I think I did not 
expect her to take that role as quickly as she did. 


sibility." 

Astronomer Clark Chapman is an Ed Vf. 
appointee to the county Planning and 
Commission and a zealous—some say 
watchdog of Northwest Side development, o 
explains his disillusion and frustration with | 
three supervisors who were supposed to be tf 
soulmates of the neighborhood activists: 
vidually. Iris, Ed and Dave are probably votin' 
our way about two-thirds of the time. But tl/ 
don't come up with a consistent majority, so 
actually win only about thirty percent of the 
time." 

"If we win, developers can—and often do- 
come back in a year and try again," Chapman 
laments. "But if we lose a rezoning case, we've lost 
forever and ever." 

The disillusionment and feeling of betrayal 
are most felt by Dewhirst's original supporters. 
Moore, whom both sides of the growth issue 
describe as an enigma and a loose cannon, spent a 
hundred grand of his own money to get elected 
over Bud Walker and didn't need, or owe, the 
neighborhoods. Yetman isn't the same neighbor¬ 
hood advocate he was ten years ago, the foothills 
observers complain, but they chalk that up to the 
cynicism and ambition that come with many years 
in elected office. Reg Morrison got elected in 1984 
as an unabashed spokesman for the business com¬ 
munity. And Sam Lena, the old warhorse and 
social-service leader of the board, has long been 
seen as a friend of the development community. 

Many of the neighborhood activists are the 
first to acknowledge their apparent hypocrisy in 
expecting to control Iris, after screaming bloody 
murder that developers allegedly controlled 
Katie. "We don't want to get into that game 
developers play of having a sense of ownership," 
one former Dewhirst supporter insists. "But we did 
expect more—that she'd be an active advocate for 
the neighborhoods, and not just a rational, 'let me 
gather facts and find the middle ground' person." 

And Dewhirst did more than demand her 
independence. She seemed, more than once, to go 
out of her way to antagonize the troops. Here was 
Iris renaming a Dusenberry appointment, Alice 
Herman, to Planning and Zoning. Here was new 
Planning Director Bob Johnson, who has Iris 
support, receiving an award from the Southern 
nzona Home Builders Association. Here w^as a 
committee coming out of Iris’ office, on the issue of 
helicopter landings at foothills resorts, that 
residents complained was weighted in favor of 
the helicopter industry. 

And, in a newsletter sent out early this year 
y t e Del Webb Corp,, here was Iris attending 
the grand opening of Sun City Vistoso. Part of a 
sprawling satellite city in the Northern foothills, 
that retirement community has an adverrising 
s ogan that makes old Dewhirst backers shudder 
Over 40,000 people have fled for the hills." 

Dewhirst explains, "When Del Webb 
came to me, I warned them there was a new boa ' 
new mles, and they would follow them. They did- 
^ why shouldn't I support them? They "'ere on 
the fastest track ever because thev followed the 
mles so well. We can't purchase all [land! that 
left for open space and parks. 1 would still lihe to 
^ a\vay with golf courses, but that isn't feasih'^' 

1 did the next best thing and made them 
effluent [treated sewer water] rather than D’tahh 
water." 

The final straw, for manv of her eari'^ 
campaign volunteers, was Dewhirst's out-hdO 
support last winter of an ill-fated ‘I' 

proposal that was supposed to pay for 
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years of roads, freeways and transportation im¬ 
provements. Several of her loyalists say they 
went to her and advised her, if she had to endorse 
the tax, to do so with a low profile, because the 
Neighborhood Coalition opposed the plan. For 
one thing, the Coalition argued, it would promote 
outlying sprawl; for another, it included a 
controversial extension of Sunrise Road, from 
Sabino Canyon to Houghton roads, that would 
have routed heavy traffic next door to the Sabino 
Canyon recreation area. 

Dewhirst offered the compromise of a new 
county preserve near Sabino Canyon and the 
Coronado Forest, which would have been bordered 
on the south by the Sunrise Extension. Vocal critic 
Geri Menton, of the Sabino Canyon Coalition, said 
give us the preserve but not the road; the two are 
incompatible. Dewhirst said she, too, wished 
there was a better solution to longterm traffic 
needs in that area, but she was convinced there 
wasn't. "Never in my wildest dreams would I 
have thought I'd be in a position to say let's put a 
road in a virgin area," Dewhirst now says of the 
Sabino fight. "But there are roads that go through 
Yellowstone Park and Glacier Park. Even with 
the road, the preserve would have protected the 
Sabino area." 

So Dewhirst went to the mat for the road tax, 
and even though many voters in her foothills 
district agreed with her, countywide voters turned 
the plan down. 

As an opponent of the old Rillito Parkway, 
Dewhirst says she "felt an obligation to support a 
new plan, to come forward with some new 
solutions. But 1 think 1 was perceived as joining 
forces with the development community. I don't 
know—I joined a coalition of development and 
neighborhood interests." 


And not all neighborhood advocates are 
unhappy with Dewhirst. A number of her original 
backers, most prominently Shattuck, will have 
nothing to do with any talk of ousting her or 
running Patton in 1988. Some praise Dewhirst for 
being "right there" to help homeowners in their 
fight with the U.S. Postal Office over the 
location of a new branch office. They also cite her 
work on air quality and her advocacy for in¬ 
dividual constituents. 

Sen. Lunn, approached once again to run for 
the board, says he definitely will not be a 
candidate if Dewhirst is. "Given everything, I 
think Iris has done a good job," he explains. 
Dusenberry, another who is oft mentioned as a 
1988 candidate against Dewhirst, says "scratch 
that rumor." 

Nonetheless, Lunn expects Patton to take "a 
substantial amount of Iris’ core support away from 
her" if she runs. Another who is close to Dewhirst 
suggests the neighborhood advocates who remain 
loyal to the supervisor are unlikely to devote 
their lives, as they did in 1984, to her election. 

Surprisingly, that kind of campaign devotion 
may be left to the business and building sector that 
worked so hard and spent so much money three 
years ago to shore up Dusenberry and ward off 
Dewhirst, whom it feared. Those people now owe 
Dewhirst one because of her road-tax support, and 
they know it. And, even though builders agree 
with Dewhirst's claim that she has cost them 
more money per development project and forced 
them to jump through new hoops, pro-growthers 
do not sound unhappy with her. 

Ed Butterbaugh, a leader of the Tucson Thirty 
who was a Dusenberry man, says he is now quite 
supportive of Dewhirst because she has turned out 
to be accessible and reasonable. 


The first vice president and incoming presi¬ 
dent of the Neighborhood Coalition's old adver¬ 
sary SAHBA, Byron Howard, says the develop¬ 
ment community was worried about Dewhirst in 
the beginning. But, he adds with a smile, "Iris has 
been an interesting and creative elected official. 
She is a tough nut, and she certainly carried the 
banner of reform. But her door is always open and 
she listens. As a result, she has taken reasonable 
middle ground instead of furthering the polari¬ 
zation." 

If Iris continues her present course, she will 
probably be a candidate SAHBA can endorse in 
1988, Howard adds. Meanwhile, Howard stresses, 
Pam Patton is seen as the extreme "professional 
neighborhood advocate" his industry originally 
feared in Dewhirst. He makes it clear that Patton 
will be the enemy in 1988: "I have a concern that 
Pam Patton represents an elitist group not 
concerned with the issues of the community. There 
are certain people who are still saying, T got 
mine, the hell with yours.' Well believe it or not 
there were beautiful cacti on her lot before we 
subdivided it, too. Her kind of rhetoric is passe." 

Still, Wanda Shattuck, the matriarch of the 
neighborhood movement, continues her support for 
Dewhirst. "We have so much more access and 
power now than we would have had with Katie 
and Bud—that's something the disgruntled 
people don't stop and think of often enough. 

"We turned Iris into Joan of Arc—and we 
would have done this with anybody who ran 
against Katie," Shattuck adds. "The troops had 
such high expectations that anything that falls 
the tiniest degree below is a terrible disappoint¬ 
ment. We just need to remember that neighbor¬ 
hoods and environmentalists are so far ahead of 
where they were before." Q 
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LEAVING 

TUCSON 


A little time slippage here. I seem to have 
passed out, or on, so to speak, down to the kitchen 
floor. The clock on the wall says ten-thirty and 
sunbeams slant through the east window at an 
acutely discouraging angle. Well then, and what's 
that puddle of stinking Freon under the refrig¬ 
erator? The bullet holes in the door? Oh yes. A 
long night. 

There’s an awful shuddering noise driving 
toward the house from the southeast. Like giant 
blenders in the sky. Those heavy-duty military 
gunships again, trying to intimidate me. Twice a 
week they fly this route, directly over my roof. 
The walls vibrate, the windows rattle, the birds 
fall silent, the dog whines. Should load up the 
old carbine, sight it in on those evil bastards. 

Time to get moving. Thirty-five hundred 
miles to go. I rouse myself, rise to my feet, head 
throbbing with life and pain, and stagger into e 
bedroom. Pack the ancient leather suitcase wit 

what clean clothes I can find. Not many. 

Might as well leave the laundry or aine, 
one more time. She can always give my un erwear 
to her boyfriend Dr. Schmuck. I stuff the sleeping 
bag and raincoat into a duffel bag, lug everyt mg 
out and throw it into the back of the truck. 

Solstice the dog comes shambling up, eyes 
bleary and leaking, black coat dull, skin u o 
ticks, tail wagging with feeble hope. Shes yiug, 
poor thing, of the valley fever. Lung fungus, or 
coccidioidomycosis, a common and prevalent ai 
ment in the dusty, smoggy air of southern Arizona. 
Everybody who lives here gets it; , 

stroke her black head, pluck a couple of 
gray ticks from her ear. 'Toor old Sollie, i u 
get your Nizoral last night? We'll take care o 
that right now." 

Back in the kitchen I wad a pill inside a piece 
of cheese and take it to the dog. She gulps it 
The drug won't cure her, it merely slows e 
progress of the disease, providing her wit a 
longer, lingering, more detailed death. But w a 
else can a man do? Anyway, she's Elaines og, e 
Elaine come and get her. Of course, being fema e, 
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she prefers me. The dog I mean. 

Which reminds me, might as well give my 
dental hygienist one more chance. Surely she 
didn't mean those harsh cruel things she said last 
night. Though 1 can't remember exactly what they 
were, 1 do recall the gist of the message: go away. 

I plug in the telephone and dial a familiar 
number—the tooth and mouth clinic where she 
works. After the usual delays and circumlocu- 
tions—I've introduced myself as Doctor O. Vincent 
^rnore—the receptionist (that dense, suspicious 
bitch) finally buzzes Melanie's little cell. She is 
undoubtedly at work on a patient and there is no 
reason whatsoever why she should interrupt her 
work to answer the lunatic telephon^but she 
does I've noticed that reflex everywhere now: 
people are trained, they are conditioned to jump 
when the telephone calls, always, anywhere. 
Everybody going around with trembling an s. 


yn excerpt from Edward Abbey s next 
published in the spring of 1988. Copyright © by 
Edward Abbey. 


the push-button smile, the forty-mile video stare 
in the eyeballs. 

"Hello," she says, bless her sweet heart. 

"Hey, how's my oral masseuse today?" 

"Oh. It's you is it? Sorry Henry, I'm busy right 
now." And indeed I can hear at her elbow the 
gurgling of a human mouth wedged open with 
plastic shoehorns. "Goodbye—" she starts to say. 

"Don't hang up. This is important, Melanie. 
Just give me thirty seconds." 

"I'm watching the clock." 

"How about lunch with me today. At the old 
place. Shrimp cocktails, frozen daquiries, Coors 
beer, whatever you want." 

"1 don't think so." 

"My left ear. My right arm. Melanie, you 
haven't cleaned my teeth for three months." 
Gland calling out to gland: for unity. 

"Henry I can't." 

"What do you mean you can't?" 

"1 mean I can't. I'm going with somebody else 
now, Henry." 

"Melanie!" 

"Well Henry, 1 didn't hear from you in weeks. 
Months, really. Life goes on you know. I mean you 
can't expect people to just keep waiting for you, 
you know, week after week. I mean—you know." 
"Sweet Melanie." 

"I'm sorry, Henry. But I'm not really sorry. 
You've got your stockpile. Call Gloria. Call Alice. 
Call Annie. Call Pamela. Call Heather. Call 
whatshername. You'll make out, you always do." 
"Melanie..." 

"Got to go now, Henry." 

"What about my teeth? Who's gonna floss my 
teeth?" 

"Put them in a glass of Lysol." 

"Melanie—!" 

"Stick your head in too and soak for thirty 

minutes, goodbye." Crash. 

The silent hum of eternity comes across the 
line. That so-called "dial tone." I hate that noise. 
I unplug the phone and resume packing the half¬ 
ton Dodge Carryall. A 1962-best truck Detroit 
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ever made. A panel truck, solid, ugly, honest. Most 
of my camping gear is already on board; five- 
gallon water jug, fuel, little primus cookstove in 
case of rainy weather, foam rubber pad, tarp, grub 
box full of canned goods and potatoes and jerky and 
salami, the iron grill, skillet, Dutch oven, ancient 
^ts and pans black as sin from a thousand camp¬ 
fires. Rifle and shotgun mounted in rack, unloaded 

greasy Navy wool blanket, a 
saddle blanket, even a bridle: souvenirs of my 
previous job. A good job, as jobs go. Just the sight of 
that familiar, well-used, honest, practical equip¬ 
ment makes me feel a mite better, eases the crah- 
like pinch of pain somewhere behind the biliary 
ducts, near the liver and the pancreatic gland 
where a man measures out, hour by hour the 
number of his days. 

I mean our days on Planet Earth, best damned 
planet m the whole queer cosmos. Why 1 wouldn't 
trade one morning in the Black Rock Desert of 
Nevada or the Allegheny Mountains of Appala¬ 
chia for a complete eternity in Yeats' gold-plated 
polyurethane Paradiso, or 
l.b. Eliot's Ivy League Heaven. Tell me this about 
your life after death, Willa Gather, your other 
world, Saul Bellow: is there fresh bearshit on the 
trail to Mount Baldy? No? There's no such trail? 
There ain't even a Mount Baldy? Then take your 
bliss and shove it. Myself I'd rather be plain 
dead, buried in dirt, helping to nourish with my 
rotting carcass a couple of clumps of sandsage or a 
young juniper tree. There's more dignity in it. More 
honesty. More beauty. More humanity. More life. 

Got to get back to Will and the farm. Go home 
for a while. Back to the hills and the woods and 
the crick and the dogs. Get my hands on something 
hefty again. Like an ax handle. Get out of this 
foul city and don't never come back. 

The dog keeps watching me as I trek in and out 
of the house, carrying my few and portable 
possessions. She knows I'm leaving. I lean down 
and give her a pat on the dry muzzle, the lean 
bony head. "Sorry, old girl." 

I'm leaving the house with books and papers 
when the Air Force helicopters come a-thundering 
toward my roof again, not more than a hundred 
feet above. Once again (temper, temper) Henry 
loses his temper. I rush to kitchen, plug in phone, 
dial another well-known number. 

The sweet simpering voice of an Airperson, 
Technician Fifth Grade, responds: Corporal 
Drew, Information Office, Davis-Monthan^^ Air 
Base, United States Air Force, may I help you?" 

"Major Fleming." 

"Sir?" 

"Wanta talk to Major Fleming." 

"May I ask who's calling please?" 

"General Henry Holyoak, Special Project 

Consultant, SAC." 

"Yes sir. Just a moment sir." Sound of busy 
signal. "Could you hold the line for just a moment, 
sir. Major Fleming is on another line." 

"Yes, I could hold the line for a moment, 
but—" The three gunships bashing through my 
airspace, rattling the crockery in the cupboard 
shelves. "—I prefer not to. Get me Major Fleming 
on the phone. Corporal, this instant, at once, or 
you're hamburger." 

"Yes sir." 

Another delay. Then the familiar sandpaper 
voice. "Major Fleming speaking." 

"Major Fleming?" 

"Yes sir." A pause. "Is that you again. Light- 
cap?" 

"That's right, Fleming, this is Henry Light- 
cap speaking to you through the miracle of the 
telephone and you know why. Your dirty stinking 



helicopters are flying right over my house again, 
Fleming, making one hell of a racket, and I want it 
to cease and desist. Immediately." 

"You're talking to a major in the United States 
Air Force, Mr. Lightcap." 

"Yes? So? Well you're talking to a private 
first class retired in the United States Infantry 
and I'll have to insist on the usual courtesies here. 
Get your goddamned helicopters out of my back¬ 
yard. The noise is driving me and my dog insane." 

"That's the sound of freedom, Mr. Lightcap." 

"No, it's the sound of tyranny. Major Fleming. 
The same noise you hear in Russia, Poland, 
Afghanistan. Tyranny, I say." 


Tyranny is tyranny." 

Over there they sound like communism.' 

Yeah? Well here they sound like heU. 

Major Fleming, and I'm sick 
and If they come over one more time I'm gettin 
the old M-16 and shooting them down." 

You do that, Lightcap, and well na 
your house." 


You do that, Fleming, and 1 11 colKvt tlu' 
insurance and sell the lot for a 5tW‘’i capital g>>"' 
i 11 bea modestly wealthy man." 

I m taping this conversation, Lightcap 
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''ScVs the 1 Bl, Fleming. You’re in trouble." 

"Maybe. We’ll see. The CIA's on my side." 

"That's right, the spooks. The Company. 
Well now that you and your boys got run out of Vit- 
nam by a bunch of raggedy-ass rice farmers in 
black pajamas, what little country you gonna jump 
on next, Fleming? Can’t you find something tinier 
than Vit-nam? Why not Easter Island, Fleming? 
Or how about Tobago? Bimini? Bermuda? 
Trinidad? Something close by you can handle?" 

"This is very entertaining, Lightcap, as 
always, but I do have work to do. Call me again in 
a week or so and we'll have another delightful 
discussion." 


"I'm not—" He hangs up on me. The 
helicopters are gone now, anyway. Peace has 
returned, except for the usual permanent back¬ 
ground rumble of truck traffic on the Interstate, 
freight trains on the Southern Pacific, fighter jets 
screaming over the University of Arizona. 

Work to do? Yes, I still have to call 
Cardamone and the Welfare Office. I’m already 
two hours late. 

"Lou, I can’t make it today. Got the flu or 
something." 

There’s a long silence on the other end. He 
says, "That’s all right, Henry." 

"In fact I need a four-week leave. With or 
without pay, I don’t care. Make it six months." 

Another long pause. I hear Lou's labored 
breathing. He takes a deep breath. "Henry—do 
you really want to be a public welfare admin¬ 
istrator?" 

"Lou, that’s a tough question. Can you give me 
some time to think it over? About six months, 
maybe?" 

A brief pause this time. "Thats what we 
thought, Henry. Your final paycheck will be in 
the mail Friday." 

"Friday." 

"We’re phasing you out, Henry. You know 
you’ve been late or absent thirty-two times in the 
last three months. I was just checking on it. We re 
going to have to let you go, Henry." 

"Have to, eh?" 

"Have to do it, Henry." 

"Lou, that really hurts. I was getting to love 
that institution of yours, that public welfare. 
That heartfelt good will. Don’t mail the check 
here." 

"Where to then?" I tell him General De¬ 
livery, Stump Crick, West Virginia. He wants to 
know the ZIP code. Don’t know, I say. But there is 
a post office? Yes, Lou, there is a post office, 
fourth-class but clean. Anyhow you can t fire me, I 
quit. You can’t quit, we fired you. Well, if I can t 
be a welfare administrator maybe I’ll sign on as 
welfare recipient—not that there's any signifi¬ 
cant difference, I add. Except for the fringe bene¬ 
fits as a recipient. So long, Lou and give my love to 
the whole rotten outfit, 

I unplug the phone. 

Now what? What now? I gulp down four 
aspirins in a slug of cold coffee. How to burn out 


your stomach, quick. But 1 have no choice, this 
hangover is murderous. And not a drop of booze 
left in the house, I think 1 even emptied the last 
of the cough syrup a couple nights ago. Truck's 
loaded, we're ready to go. First to the bank to 
clear out checking account, then to the Dirty 
Shame Bar & Grill for a fast lunch, then—then on 
the winding asphalt trail, the Journey to the East. 
I dash off a brief warning note to Will. 

Dear Will, 

Will you potbellied bastard I’m coming home. 
Leaving today. It’ll take me a week or two because 


I'm visiting some friends on the way but I'll be 
there. So dont say I didnt warn you. And why am I 
coming home? I am coming home to rescue you, old 
brother, from that museum display of 19th Cen¬ 
tury Americana you’re making a fool of yourself 
in. Before the Pittsburgh suburbs overrun you 
completely. You & your comical draft horses & yr 
organic horseshit & yr bugriddled potato patch & 
screwworm milk goats & corn-borer cornfield and 
all those cute little Foxfire hippie Mother Earth 
nature nixies pitching their tents in yr barnyard. 
Well, anyhow. I’m coming home for awhile. Help 
you guard the place. Lightcap’s Last Stand. We 
got to draw the line somewhere. Will and maybe 
Stump Crick is the place. If it aint already too 
late. Fraternally, Henry. 

PS: I’ll be coming alone, as you might expect, just 
me and my fleas. Give my love to Marian and to 
Mother and tell them not to worry about me. I’m 
alright, it's the world that's dysfunctioning and 1 
mean that literally. 

I stick the letter in an envelope, the envelope 
in my shirtpocket. Despair—melancholia —of 
Cerberus and blackest midnight born —clutches me 
in its venomous grip. But only for a minute. 1 pull 
on my best cowboy shoes, the pair with the pointy 
toes for kicking snakes and the undershot heels 
caked with old horse dung and that makes me feel 
better. What I always really wanted to be, like 
most American boys, was a free-lance cowboy. Not 
a real working cowboy, not one of those rednosed 
leaky-eyed runty little halfbreeds with the two- 
digit l.Q.s that actually do the actual tedious 
chores on a cattle ranch, but a movie-type cowboy 
driving a white Lincoln convertible from rodeo to 
rodeo. 

But that's not true either. What I really want 
to be when I grow up (if I live that long) is a 
hunter. I mean a hunter. Not a recreational 
shootist, for godsake, not one of those loathsome 
Hemingway kill-for-sport types, but an honest to 
God hunter in a small band of buddies pursuing the 
sacred game across the desert-plain and into the 
forest while our tough loyal women wait for us in 
wigwams back at the home camp under the red 
cliffs of—of where? Southwest Africa? Utah? 
The Wind River? Mount Olga and Ayers Rock? 
Most anywhere. The world will be rich with a 


superabundance of game, beautiful women, goexi 
campsites—once we clear away some alien ar- 
tifacture that seems to have temporarily clut¬ 
tered up the planet. 

Desperate phrases. How can I even think such 
things? 

Seeking guidance, I raise my eyes to the Jesus 
calendar by the fridge, relic of a visit to El Rapido 
Tortilla Factory in oldtown Tucson. Some mocker 
named Lightcap has tacked it on the wall next to 
a replica of one of Modigliani's reclining nudes. 
The calendar, rather different, bears on its cover a 
representation of an effeminate Aryan blond¬ 
haired blue-eyed soft-featured Jesus Christ 
revealing with one hand his bleeding heart (like 
a narcotics agent showing his badge) while the 
forefinger and index finger of his other hand, the 
right, point directly upward. One Way. To the 
ceiling, the cracks in the plaster, the bowl of the 
light fixture black with fried insects, and beyond. 
Toward the eternal. 

Truck is loaded, ready to go. Guns, ammo, tool 
box, shovel, siphon hose, food, cooking gear, 
duffel. What about Fred the cat? Fred is gone, 
hunting songbirds. I fill his dish with chow, 
anyway, where the dog can't get it; Fred will 
manage until Elaine returns. What about the two 
surviving goldfish? I dump them in the bird bath 
outside. They’ll have at least a sporting chance 
until Fred finds them, or the curvebill thrashers 
or the sparrow hawks or the saguaro elf owls. A 
fighting chance: what more does anyone have? 
Fish or fowl, mammal or man, we’re in this same 
swamped boat together. 

Time to go. I sit down and write my farewell 
address to Elaine: 

Darling Elaine, 

I don’t blame you one bit for walking out on me. I 
deserved it and so did you, after putting up with 
my antics for—what is it?—three long years. As 
Waylon says, "You're a good-hearted woman/In 
love with a good-timing man." All the same I miss 
you badly already. I was unfaithful to you but not 
in my heart, sweetheart, only down below, in that 
verdant groin of mine. How often? I didn't count. 
Who with? Nobody you ever knew. But I never 
stopped loving you, Elaine, not once. No matter 
what I was doing I was always thinking of you. 
And why did I do it? Well—one million years of 
primate biology is kind of hard for one man to 
repeal, on his own. But 1 tried, now and then. I 
never meant to hurt you. Thus the lies, the sneak¬ 
ing around, the deception, thinking you'd never 
know. But of course the woman always knows, 
sooner or later. "They can smell it on you," as 
Harrington warned. Deceit is the death of mar¬ 
riage. Honesty is even worse. I’m glad I lied. Yes, I 
know, there's something wrong with me. Is there 
no cure? And even if I’d been faithful as a dog 
there was that other question: How to live? 
Where? Ever since your father made the down 
payment on this house I’ve felt like a rat in a 
maze. Trapped in the old cash nexus. He made the 
down payment—but I had to meet the monthly. 
You know I couldn't do it, Elaine. Couldn’t keep it 
up or even get it up anymore. We must simplify our 
lives, my darling—simplify! simplify! like Jesus 
said. Write to me c/o Will, FRD, Stump Creek, 
W.Va. 

So long, 

Henry 

PS: When you sell this shabby little shoebox of a 


No matter what I was doing I was 
always thinking of you. And why did I do 
it? Well—one million years of primate 
biology is kind of hard for one man to 
repeal, on his own. 
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house, as no doubt you will, remember me. The 
equity aint much (about $20-25,000 now?) but 
vs’hatever you get I could sure use my share of it. 
Whatever you think is fair. My debts are many, I 
have nothing, the rest 1 leave to the poof. 
Goodbye. 


The babble of an idiot. I seal the letter in an 
envelope and leave it for Elaine on the kitchen 
table. She’ll be here as soon as she knows I’m gone. 

Now what? Now we are ready, 1 to depart—I 
stroke the dog on her bony skull—you to remain. 
Which is the better only God knovv’s. 

Poor Sollie looks unhappy. She fears and 
dreads these ominous departures, has sensed by 
now that I’m leaving for good. I scratch her neck, 
pick another engorged tick from behind her ear 
iGod m his wisdom gave us the bloodsucking tick 
The theologians have been tr\qng to figure that 
one out for three thousand years.) What a miser¬ 
able specimen of dog she is.'l check her food dish 
and water bucket: both full. I re-enter house, make 
that last essential phone call to Professor 
Schmuck’s secretary at Computer Science, leave 
message for Elaine about Sollie, turn on a couple of 
lights and the radio for burglar protection, lock 
the doors, hide the key under the rubber rattle¬ 
snake in the carport shed, stumble into my truck, 
start motor, engage the slipping clutch. Driving 
down the lane with its centerline of bursage and 
sore-eye poppies. Past the mailbox and into the 
dirt street. 

Stepping hard on the gas, I stir up a plume of 
dust—farewell, Tucson. I glance once into the 
mirror to see if our flag is still flying. Yes it is, 
flapping from the pole on the roof, our sun- 
bleached rainbow flag, symbol of peace, broth¬ 
erhood, happiness, the freedom of the open seas. 
Tom Paine designed this flag in 1789. A good man, 
that Thomas Paine. 

And then—oh no—I notice something else ap¬ 
pearing through mv trail of dust, a dark animate 
object, dog-shaped, loping after me on arthritic 
legs. Please, not that. But it is. 

I stop the truck, open door on passenger side, 
wait. Presently she comes, heaves herself with 
great effort up and onto seat, sits there panting, 
tongue hanging out like a vvino s necktie. Assuming 
a confident nonchalance she cannot feel, the dog 
stares through the cracked windshield at the 
road ahead, ready to go. I slam the door and drive 
on, lurching forward, sick of the dog already and 
pissed at myself for being such a chickenhearted 
fool. Slowing for the STOP sign on Silverbell 
Road, I consider—but only for a moment return¬ 
ing to the house for Sollie’s food dish, her water 
bucket, her sleeping rug, her leash, flea powder, 
Nizoral pills, etc. No, I m a busy man, I ve 
dallied around here far too long as it is, its nearly 
noon. Anyhow it would be impossible for me to 
return to that empty haunted silent reproachful 
house. My heart could not bear it. 

Impossible. Can't be done. But I do it. I turn 
the truck 180 degrees, drive back to house, pick up 
Sollies things. The dog remains in her place on 
the passenger's side of the bench seat, not watch¬ 
ing me, pretending these are routine procedures, 
hoping I’ll not notice that she’s there. Off we go. 

We’re not yet clear of Tucson. Next stop the 
bank. I'll take the four hundred or so left in our 
joint checking account—vulgar necessities of 
material contingency—before heading north and 
northeast onto the open road, the asphalt trail 
leading homeward. Where is home? Home is 
where you shall find your happiness. Whatever 



that may be. 

Heavy traffic on my route. Fortv-ton dump- 
trucks loaded with gravel obstruct my passage. 
Move it, damnit, or get it the hell off the road. 
Chuckholes here and there, everywhere. A 
sticker on the tailgate of the truck in front of me 
says, 'This Truck Pays $7500 a Year in Road 
Taxes." Not nearly enough you road-hogging 
pavement-busting traffic-jamming swine. 

1 work around the truck only to find my way 
blocked by a battered old bomb of a Chevy sedan 
riding one inch above the asphalt, a row of five, 
six dark small heads barely showing above the 
dashboard. The driver apparently watches the 
road through a periscope. One must be under¬ 
standing, they don’t want to live in Mexico either 
and who can blame them? Life is better in 
Newark, N.J. 

I slip around the low-rider and find myself 
behind a high-rider, a sunglassed T-shirted neck¬ 
less urban redneck wearing one of those funny hats 
like cowboys wear and operating this 4x4 GMC 
road tank with six KC Lites on the roof of the cab 
chromeplated roll bars in the tiny bed and 
something like tractor tires with raised white 
lettering—"Dirt Digger"—mounted on each 
oversize wheel. His left bumper sticker reads 
"You Don't Like The Way 1 Drive, Stay Off The 
Sidewalk." His righthand sticker says, "Have 
You Hugged Your Toilet Bowl Today?" Bad man^ 
ners everywhere. The truck's headers rumble like 
a tiny machine gun as the driver gears down for a 
red light. 

We stop, we roar, we proceed. Henry pulls 
around the giant toy truck and past a little Honda 
Sepuku sedan, racing for the next intersection 
through a broken field. Too late, too late he is 
jammed by a red light. 1 brake and wait drum 
ming my fingers on the wheel. Something about 
urban driving. I'm forced to confess, makes 


testy, impatient, a touch irritable. Me and a 
hundred million others. But a wise man does not 
yield his equanimity to such trivial things. 

A girl on foot picks her way cautiously through 
the crosswalk, between the ranks of muttering 
panting steel beasts. A fine specimen of young 
American female, well developed in every essen¬ 
tial respect. Contemplating this restorative pic¬ 
ture, I am startled to hear a high-pitched Ori¬ 
ental squealing-noise at my immediate rear. I 
glance up at the traffic light to see, at this 
moment, the light change from red to green. The 
son of a bitch behind me has hit his horn in 
eostatic anticipation of the green light, as it 
^is head itself were wired to the controlling 
terminals. 


'-cip. instead 
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truck to have a few 

Sp l ^ behind. Yes, it's the man in 

pukm He gapes at Henry in outrage 
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pixsition (''suicide door") as the driver backs off to 
a safe distance. There he pauses for a moment, 
gears crunching, then swerves forward into the 
right-hand lane and rushes past Henry’s truck 
through a yellow light into the mainstream of 
traffic beyond. The man's passing scream of trite 
obscenities is lost in an uproar of brawling auto 
horns. 

Henry walks to his vehicle, climbs in beside 
his patient and unperturbed dog, and waits calmly 
for the return of the green. He feels much better 
now, like any boiler that’s popped its safety 
valve. Jap crap, he thinks. Rice rockets. Niki- 
Tiki sewing machines. Hondas, Toyotas, Sonys, 
Kawasakis. Tofu metallics, noodle-soup plastic. 
Vile cheap imported garbage: to think that we 
Americans, in our blindness and stupidity, should 
throw our own people out of work, shut down our 
great mills, let the Forest Service clearcut our 
forests and the BLM stripmine our hills and the 
beef industr\^ gnaw-down our rangelands to the 
bone in order to produce raw materials to trade to 
those Nipponese in exchange for their bright slick 
robot-manufactured electro-mechanical junk, none 
of which, not one single item of which, we 
actually need. 

Now now. Temper, temper. 1 mutter my 
prayer: "Oh Lord, please help me to become like 
the others—gentle, kind, tranquil...soon." 

But how could I have forgotten? It’s that time 
of the month. Welfare-check-cashing time, I 
ought to know. There they go, our rapidly- 
multiplying disadvantaged—men, women, teen¬ 
agers—creeping toward the teller, accepting their 
donations, then hustling out the door and down 
the street. Everyone headed west toward Lim 
Bong’s Ace Liquor Store one block away for the 


bottled rations: Twister, Thunderbird, Easy Days 
and Mellow Nights. (Not great wines but good 
wines, good legs.) I guess I know how they feel and 
who am I to blame them? Someday, most likely. 
I'll be a mote in the same procession, one more 
grizzled bum picking his way from Salvation 
Army to Dumpster to Goodwill to the Lim Bong or 
Dong Wing or Sam Toy Liquor Store, soaking my 
liver in sweet wine. If I surv'ive, I mean. 

I inch forward with the human centipede, 
gradually but slowly making progress. Two old 
geezers shuffle in front of me, lisping through 
their dentures. Mumbling, grumbling, we crawl 
along, shuffling onward. 

"Next!" yells a teller. 

I find myself at an opening facing a solemn 
young woman. I’ve already scribbled out a check to 
'"Cash" for $385, the amount remaining in our 
account, according to my check register. I present 
this document to the young lady, along with my 
bank I.D. card with its color photo of Henry H. 
Lightcap, number 1331-0323-0287, authorized sig¬ 
nature on reverse side. Never looking at me, 
saying not a word, the clerk frowns at my check 
and card, punches some buttons on her computer 
terminal, waits a moment, and announces the 
result: 

"You have one dollar left in your account." 
With a smile of satisfaction she raises her black 
irises to my face, interested in my reaction. 

Calm, very calm, cool as a Christian with 
aces wired, 1 say, "Run that through again 
please." 

The woman shrugs, pushes the buttons. But my 
mind, sick and disorderly instrument though it is, 
has grasped at once the bitter truth: Elaine got 
here first. It was, after all—madness—a joint 


account. Decent of her, though, to leave me that 
one symbolic dollar, keeping our account joined, 
together, alive. Suggests at least a trace of wifely 
sentiment. 

"One dollar," the teller says. 

"Exactly one dollar?" 

"Yes." 

"I’ll take it." 

'There’s a five-dollar service charge for 
closing the account." 

T see. Suppose I withdraw 99c?" 

"We don't accept accounts for less than one 
dollar." She stares at me with insolent pleasure, 
aware of the waiting queue of human types behind 
me, the file’s passive acceptance of delay, con¬ 
fusion, indignity, humiliation—the New Age. 

Henry considers creating a scene. But re¬ 
considers. Any act of rebellion, even mere verbal 
abuse—and why pour his spleen on this poor 
dependent employee?—wdll be met with force. 
Official violence. That broad fellow over there in 
the blue suit, with club and revolver, is not here 
merely to watch us creepers crawl. If I should 
object to force I will be arrested. If I object to arrest 
I will be clubbed. If I attempt to defend myself 
against clubbing I will be shot. These procedures 
are known as The Rule of Law. 

Anyhow I have other resources. I open my 
wallet and present the teller with my credit card, 
a "MasterCard"® in my case, number 5288-6766- 
33314-9855, 1192 valid thru 07/80, Henry H. 
Lightcap, by Gawd. My genuine authorized sig¬ 
nature on the backside. 

"Okay, Miss," I say, "HI use this. Give me a 
credit form." 

I slip her my MasterCard, she slips me the 
slip of paper, 1 fill it in for S499 while she fingers 
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the buttons of her terminal. As I slide the form 
toward her she reads the numbers on the screen. 
“Mr. Lightcap, you've already gone three hundred 
dollars over your credit line.” 

"What does that mean?" 

"That means you can't borrow any more money 
on this card until you pay your bill. 

"You mean the minimum payment due?" 

Again she taps buttons, waits, gives me the 
news. "No, it means your payment is six weeks 
overdue so now you have to pay the whole bill 
which is..." Button, button, "...which is $1352.55. 

"I'll speak to the manager. What's your name, 
young lady?" 

She points to the nameplate on her counter. 
Amity. "Next!" she cries to the file of forgers, mur¬ 
muring but resigned, in my rear. 

The manager is out. Only the assistant 
manager is available and he does not rise at my 
approach. Deep in his black padded leather 
armchair, shuffling a sheaf of papers, he does not 
even glance at me as I seat myself in the hard 
chair beside his desk. The supplicant s chair. 
According to the brass nameplate I m dealing 
with a LARRY CLICK. I toss my bank card and 
credit card onto the glossy surface of his desk. 

"My name's Lightcap," I say. "I'm 
business." No answer. "Henry Lightcap, I 
explain. That should rouse him. 

After further procrastination he condescends 
to glance at my cards, then at my face, then at my 
cards again. Both cards are smudged, 111 admit. 


blurry, as they have been ever since Elaine ran my 
pants through the washer with my wallet in the 
hip pocket. Got my money laundered, my cards 
obscured. 

"Yes, Henry, what can 1 do for you?" 

He called me Henry. A bad start. This banker- 
type is at least fifteen years younger than I, a 
sleek plump blondish commercial lout with a $25 
razorcut blowdried unisex coiffure, the dry, fluffy, 
styled and layered look. Each hair is fixed in 
place with an invisible net of wax froni a spray 
can. Even the dandruff on his shoulders wears a 
metallic sheen. He's dressed in what might be a 
Bill Blass suit, I suppose, desert tan, with a fake 
old school tie (Eton? Harrow? Tucson High? 
Boystown?) strapped around his fat neck. Vest 
buttoned up with cute wooden buttons matching 
the four wooden buttons on the ends of his 
coatsleeves. Square gold monogrammed cufflinks, 
immaculate white French cuffs. Soft contact 
lenses, I suspect, on his milky eyes. Tassels on his 
shoes. Eyes like fish-eye tapioca. And tassels on 
his shoes. 

"What can I do for you, Henry?" he says 
again. 

"I want to check out four hundred dollars on 
my MasterCard." I think of the loaded .357 
magnum in my truck. What I should've brought in 
here is my MasterGun®. No waiting. Instant 
recognition. Honored everywhere. No finance 
charges, no fees, no paperwork. 

"Sorry but your credit line is used up." 

My heart sinks. My face falls. My gorge rises. 


"How do you know that, Larry? 

"Saw you talking with the teller." 

"Is that your job, Larry? Watching 
tellers? How could you hear what we 
saying?" 

He smiles. "We have our little systems. My 
guard is watching you right this minute. You look 
like the nuisance type. You’d better leave." 

I squint at the ceiling. "I read in the papery 
you've got an asbestos fiber problem in this little 
branch bank, Larry." 

He looks at me directly. There's a gleam of 
life even anger in those piscine eyes. 'That's a lie. 
That's false. Chrysolite asbestos is absolutely 
safe. We've got sworn affidavits from inde¬ 
pendent testing laboratories." 

"Cashiers dropping dead from mesothelioma. 
Asbestosis. Cankers like deaths-head toadstools 
in your clerks' lungs. Deadly Nightshade in their 

gallbladders." ‘ 

He hesitates. "What do you want?" . 

"Money." 

"You've come to the wrong place." 

Once more I survey the interior—the tellers’ 
cages, the safe-deposit vault, the video-cameras 
mounted in the corners, the imitation Navajo sand- 
paintings mounted on the wall, the uniformed 
guard standing at parade rest near the main en¬ 
trance, pretending not be be watching me. "Wrong 
place? This looks like a bank to me." 

"It's the wrong place for you." 

He's trying to insult me. I rise from the chair. 

You can't insult a Lightcap. We're above that. I 
take my cards. "When I want money from swine 
like you I'll take it by force." (MasterGun®) 

"You better leave, Lightcap." 

He's making notes on a pad. I replace my cards 
in my wallet. "You ought to get out of here | 
yourself, Larry. How do you feel these days? Feel 
a funny ticklish sensation in your throat?" 1 

"Goodbye." 

"See you in the obituaries, Larry." 

"Get out." 

111 come back to piss on your grave. You like 
chablis, I suppose? Rose? Perrier?" 

I m calling the cops, man, if you’re not out of 
here in thirty seconds." He glances at the pink 
quartz digital chronometer on his wrist. Made in 
Japan. "You've got thirty seconds." 

I leave, letting him have the last word. As I 
did the guru years before. You can't strip an as¬ 
sistant branch-bank manager of all his pride. 

He d become an animal. Besides, he does have the 
ocal constabulary on his side and w'e've discussed 
w at The Rule of Law boils down to: violence, 
gunfire, sudden death. 

But we are short on cash. I count the change in 
my pocket. $34.56. Three thousand five hundred 
miles to go. About one dollar per hundred miles. 

And a bankrupt credit card. I see that we shall 
soon be suffering from that familiar disease called 
lack of money. Well known to be a leading cause of i 
poverty in these United States. 

Ah well I still have my wits. And my bulk | 
Though inside I'm scared, outside I look big, dark, 
bulky, ugly, dangerous. I'm aware of that and take 
full advantage every chance I get. Furthermore 
I ve got more interesting problems than poverty 
Sartre wrote that Hell is other people. But Dante 
was right: Hell is existence without love. 

Nor am I above an act of pettv vengeance. 
Speaking of love. Love of fun. I see the blue 
Porsche convertible parked in a slot "Reserved tor 
Ass't Mgr." I open the back of my truck, lift the Ik^ 
of the grub box, take out a large Idaho potato and 
force the spud into the tailpipe of the Porsche. I 
jam It in deep, out of sight, pushing with nw 
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Drunks Against Mad Mothers." There is a kind of 
order in the natural world. The laws of compensa¬ 
tion continue to function. For every action a reac¬ 
tion, for every blow a counter blow, for every torn 
leaf a fresh bud, for every death a new life. The 
pulse of the springs of life cannot be suppressed. 
No matter how much iron and cement and asphalt 
and Astroturf and DuPont Fiberglas and driller's 
mud and Hereford cowpies they pour upon our 
earth, the grass will overcome. Will come and 
over-cornel 

But it may take a while. 

Should I phone Harrington? Arriaga? Lacey? 
Have one last round of drinks with my old cronies 
before ricocheting off, like shit off a shovel, into 
my journey, my final journey, everyman's journey, 
my Journey East? 

To rescue Brother Will. 

No, I guess I won't. Would be too merry to en¬ 
dure. My heart could not bear it. Too much like a 
wake. I don't even have the heart to say goodby. 
Imagine instead that we're coming back. 

Well, another beer, another shot, another 
sausage cannot hurt. Then I must go. Yes, I am 
living a pig's life. This is not the way to live. But 
what then, as Tolstoy put it, is a man to do? What 
is, really, the good life? We'll see. Back in the 
hills maybe I'll figure it out. Got enough cash left 
for cheese and crackers, the siphon hose for 
gasoline, my arsenal for self defense, my dying dog 
for companionship. How much wealth does a man 
need? The less the better, if he’s a free man. Yes- 
our liberties we prize. Our rights 
maintain. Don't tread on me. Liberty or 
Damnitall. Death before dishonor. 

A few strange faces drift in and out carpen¬ 
ters, accountants, plasterers, lawyers, operating 
engineers—but nobody I know or want to know. I 
pay the barmaid—her ‘ 


stagger outside into the dazzling glare of April 
Arizona. Into the truck, onto the street, past a new 
billboard. "Ya’ Know, God Really Cares" and 
north toward the highway. 

I sing an old song: 

Jesus loves me, that I know, 

'Cause the billboards tell me so. 

Headed for Will's place, old Fort Llatikcuf as 
our Shawnee ancestors called it. Emphasis on 
final syllable. Only three thousand four hundred 
ninety miles to go. About a thousand and two 
hundred leagues. (Big leagues.) Be of good cheer. 
Though it's over the hill to the poorhouse, as 
Rilke wrote, we been there before. 

Henry lays back his head, both hands on the 
wheel, closes his eyes for a moment and howls for 
the hell of it, howls like a hound dog, like a 
coyote, like a wolf, as the wind screams past the 
open window at his side. His dog joins in, they 
howl together forlorn and furious, basso profundo 
molto doloroso, they put everything in and get 
everything out in one final farewell vulpine duet 
of defeat, despair, damnation, dejection, doom, 
death, dust, defiance—fraternity of the damned, 
the proud prolonged and primal hullabaloo of 
bottom dogs. Fat automobiles rush past on either 
side, their occupants staring at Henry and the dog. 
He doesn't care. 

Henry rolls up his window and lights a cigar. 
He pulls a bottle of beer from the sixpack on the 
floor, twists off cap and takes a hearty swig. Sets 
bottle in bottle holder on dashboard, close to 
hand. Beyond the city limits he reaches the 
secondary highway that winds northeast over the 
mountains toward Oracle, Winkelman, Globe, 
Show Low, Gallup, Albuquerque, Santa Fe and 
points beyond. He smokes the cigar, drinks the 
beer and thinks, as the wind whistles through the 
rusty cracks in the floorboards, of comfort. Of joy. 

Of Comfort (built for speed) and Joy (built for 
comfort). And the Raunchouse Bar. Now there was 
a pair. And a place. 

Solstice the dog, dying but content, stares 
straight ahead at the blue-gray road, the hot and 
lonesome asphalt trail. The gleam of hope shines 
in her bloodshot elderly eyes. The more I drink 
the more bloodshot she gets. 

I stroke her lean backbone. "We'll make it, 
Sollie. We'll get there, never fear." 

But I have to halt again. The rented beer is 
trickling through me. I pull off the pavement, 
walk away from the road through the thicket of 
broomplant lining the ditch, step over a sagging 
barbwire fence and take shelter from the sun in 
the shade of a mesquite tree. The tree is bright, 
black-barked, joyous with fresh green leaves. Joy 
of April. An old dirt road runs nearby, paralleling 
the highway. Garbage scattered as usual. Then I 
notice the baseball glove in the grass at my feet. A 
boy's fielding glove, worn out, thrown away. I 
cannot resist the urge to pick it up, feel it, smell it. 
Long unoiled, dried by the desert air, the leather 
is cracked, stiff, in poor condition. But not 
completely dead. 

Slipping it on my hand, smacking the palm, 
holding it under my nose, it still feels and smells 
like a baseball glove. Like horsehide. Like April 
and mud. Like West Virginia in the spring. Like 
the Allegheny Mountains. Like the game. Like 
baseball, and girls, and the heartbreaking joy of a 


we will new season. 


name is Carlita—and 


Among Ed Abbey’s books are: Desert Solitaire and 
The Monkey Wrench Gang. He also teaches writing at 
the University of Arizona, and lives on the edge of 
town. 


thumbs. 

j Back to the controls of my Dodge SuperHeap 

where Sollie the dog waits patiently, sitting in 
her place, gazing at the pink police ticket under 
the windshield wiper. Now what? I read the 
ticket. Traffic violation #345-H8922. "Parking in 
space reserved for handicapped." $35 fine. Anger 
surges through my veins. Handicapped? Who are 
these so-called "handicapped?" Am I not 
handicapped? An emotional spastic, a psychic 
quadriplegic, a moral basketcase? Are we not all 
handicapped from womb to tomb? Why should 
they, that minority in wheelchairs, have special 
privileges? Time to fight back, I say. 

I tear up the ticket—rip it asunder! (I love 
that word)—and drop the pieces in a han y 
trashcan. HELP KEEP OUR CITY KLEEN. Really. 
Climb into truck, back out and head for the Dirty 
Shame Saloon. Got to have one drink, only one, 
before I hit the open road. 

Crossing the bar. Read the welcoming sign 
above the Dirty Shame's elk-antlered doorway; 
GET DRUNK, BE SOMEBODY. The comforts ot 
alienation. A dark ill-lighted unclean place, 
I Stinking of stale beer and mouldy floorboards, 

bourbon whisky and archaeological vomit. I love 
1 this joint. The buxom lass behind the bar brings me 
a schooner of draft beer and my shooter of Wil 
Turkey. And a char-grilled Polish sausage for 
Solidarity. The basics. Keep that liver working, 
active, on its toes. Keep that pancreas slight y 
anxious. It's true that man is the only animal that 
poisons himself with alcohol. It's also true that 
nian outlives every other animal on earth except 
elephants, tortoises and crocodiles. 

I order another Polish sausage with onions 
and sauerkraut. Another beer. Solidarity Forever. 
Read the placards on the wall: "MADD. 

Against Drunk Drivers." And next to it, "DAMM: 
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Bisbee artist Betsy Breault. 


Okay, so 
we've chalked 
out a section 
of downtown 
for the arts. 

Now what? 


By John Durham 
Photography by Hal Gould 


Ground zero for Arts District planning as of 
spring, 1987, is an immaculate office on the tenth 
floor of the TransAmerica Building. The suite is 
all as bare and starkly white as hospitals were 
before the introduction of soothing pastels; 
nothing distracts from the vista, looking north 
from the old Presidio to the Tortolitas, of azure 
sierras clearly defining a shallow platter filled 
with the metallic glitter of cars and smog- 
smudged concrete. Palm trees, seen from above, 
have the artificial and transplanted look of 
everything in Southern California. 

'Tucson isn't much as a built place," remarks 
Bill Mosher, noting my gaze out the window, "not 
compared to the natural setting." 

Mosher is executive director of the Downtown 
Development Corporation (D.D.C.), the non¬ 
profit organization charged with selecting an 
urban design team to begin a master Arts District 
plan by fall. D.D.C. is the only group of the many 
involved that so far has a full-time professional 
working on the project. But Mosher insists that all 
credit for the inception of the idea belongs to the 
Artists’ Coalition and the Tucson Weekly, which 
first suggested the idea of a unified arts district on 
Scott Street. 


BOHO? 


The full-timer hired by D.D.C. to devote at 
east three months to Arts District coordination is 
o an Wright, a Tucson native and former "studio 
artist," as he says, who made fabric sculptures 
here. Wright went away to Virginia for a degree 
in urban planning, returned to the U. of A., and did 
a master's thesis on "environmental psvchology " 
This discipline, he explains, concerns not only 
role of created environments in human affairs but 
the ways people perceive the "built" environ- 
whether it's experienced as something 
alien and imposed or as an organic function of the 
community itself, for example. Both Mosher and 
Wright are aware that planning overkill 
squelch the creative spontaneity which the arts 
need in order to do more than simply preserve 


ao more than simply preserve »• 
dead artifacts of outmoded cultures; they see it 
an advantage over similar plans (Lincoln Center 
say, produced by the master builder Robert 
that Tucson s Arts District has grown from pnbh'^ 
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Roberta Summers, Executive Director of The Masters Gallery in Scottsdale. 


SOHO? 

initiative. 

This can be a cumbersome process, slower and 
infinitely more complex than Hitler and Albert 
Speer settling between themselves the design o 
the New Berlin or the opera house in Linz, 
Austria. Ralph Kholhoff, executive director of 
fhe Tucson-Pima Arts Council (T.P.A.C.), says 
that he feels some arts organizations might prefer 
3 "cultural czar who can rule by fiat. His own 
view is that the arts should evolve from within 
the community as an expression of “a continuing 
American Revolution." 

Kholhoff believes the District represents "a 
Opening process" that occurred as long-existing 
3eeds and plans fell together through a chain o 
h*rtuitous and timely events—the Coalition s 
Agitation to save the Temple of Music and Art and 
Arizona Theatre Company's (A.T.C.) search for 
'»'<>re space, the venue study (the first effort to 
‘iffine a part of the city to be designated as an arts 


district) commissioned by T.P.A.C., and a new 
bond issue by the Community Center, and so on—a 
domino effect. The Arts District concept has grown 
enormously from the Tucson Weekly's suggested 
Scott Street frontage. District boundaries keep 
creeping outward like the city itself, now 
including the Tucson Museum of Art (T.M.A.) and a 
substantial part of what in the old Presidio isn't 
yet a pesthole of lawyers, and the new main 
library planned for Stone/Pennington, maybe the 
comfortably shabby arty area on East Congress, 
and "linkages" along pedestrian pathways to the 
adjacent neighborhoods of La Placita, Barrio 
Viejo, Armory Park and North Fourth Avenue. 
Bill Mosher speculates that South Sixth could 
easily become, as the District sends tentacles out 
beyond Fourteenth Street, an area ripe for the 
process of gentrification that often starts when 
working artists settle into a marginal low-rent 
area. Is this some new form of block-busting 
undertaken by an effete faction of the community- 
at-large? 

Probably not. In fact, such unanimity has so 
far characterized the project that the prevailing 
attitude seems to be "don't fix it if it isn't broken." 
If the initiative process continues, the project 






















George Miraben of the Tucson-Pima Arts Council sees a complete rebirth of downtown in five years. 


won't be something nurtured fondly in a dark and 
mysterious place by specialists and then flung 
before us in a referendum. So most of Nolan 
Wright's time is spent, in this dry and chilly 
fourth spring since the Big Flood of Tlaloc (1 think 
the Arts District should have its own solar 
calendar and ritual year), in gathering the raw 
data of "environmental psychology." He consults 
with individual artists and small arts groups 
directly, he says, and not always through the 
intermediary of the Artists' Coalition/Cultural 
Alliance (500 individuals and 60 small arts 
groups) and T.P.A.C. 

And everywhere you turn, the smaller arts 
groups do seem to be the key to this entire project, 
even though it's rapidly snowballing into a 
comprehensive redevelopment plan for the entire 
central downtown area. George Miraben, chairman 
of T.P.A.C.'s Arts District Implementation Com¬ 
mittee, points out that the extremely rosy figures 
projected for ^^growth audiences in the venue 
study are based on one critical factor—the 
clustering in a convenient central location of events 
that are now dispersed all over town due to a 
shortage of halls and theaters. The necessary 
anchor tenants have long been downtown—the 
regional theatre (A.T.C.) and Tucson Symphony, 
Southern Arizona Light Opera Company and 
T.M.A., but it's the smaller arts groups that will 
provide a new element that's been missing from 
the old Community Center complex, which is 
linked to the Arts District by close physical as 
well as economic ties. 

Acquisition and remodeling of the Temple of 
Music and Art for the A.T.C. are to be paid by 
fifteen percent of the new municipal bonds issued 


early this year to finance Community Center 
expansion and renovation. The operating budget of 
T.P.A.C. is linked to conventions and tourism as 
twenty-five percent of the "bed tax" laid on 
transient hotels and resorts, in return for which 
T.P.A.C.'s role as "the principal mechanism" for 
advising the city on arts projects and policy is 
greatly expanded in a new five-year plan and 
operating agreement with the city. But much 
money remains to be raised from the private 
sector—for the possibly available grants are 
regarded as seeding or matching funds to be backed 
by local patrons and investors. 

The Arts District may play a very direct role 
in expanding the tax base of T.P.A.C.’s funding, for 
a recent addition to the district concept is the idea 
of bed-and-breakfast hotels, like the Congress 
and even smaller, on the scale of the inns that 
have recently been springing up in Bisbee. Such 
hotels could help to provide another vital 
element lacking in the present Community 
Center—some night life and round-the-clock foot 
traffic. John Hudak, director of the Artists' 
Coalition/Alliance dreams of "a revival of 
downtown street life on a twenty-four-hour basis." 

Downtown is now so dead anoche that there's 
more action in Bisbee, a town of only a few 
thousand. There's some live entertainment in 
Brewery Gulch almost nightly, and "small arts 
entrepreneurs" of the sort D.D.C. looks to for 
private "infill" development of the District have 
re-opened sixteen vacant shops on the old Main St. 
that winds uphill—everything in Bisbee is 
uphill—to the W.P.A.-deco courthouse from the 
Gulch. And new restaurants appear to be opening 
all over the town where, two years ago, I couldn't 


find anything open on Sunday but the Copper 
Queen greasy chorizo and eggs at five dollars, 
served cold and too daintily (there was parsley 
poking up everywhere like crabgrass) by a 
waitress dressed in the style of a Gibson girl. 

Here in Bisbee—I'm writing this on a porch 
overlooking Brewery Gulch and world-famous 
Lavender Lagoon (people in Bisbee enjoy mocking 
t eir tourist attractions), a scummy and un- 
navigable body of winter snowmelt at the bottom 
of helps Dodge s last great gouge into the Mule 
ountains the cultural renaissance" created by 
a resit ent artists colony with mingled feelings of 
t esire and dread appears to be developing a small 
commercial juggernaut, 
isbee, however, cannot for many reasons be- 
sit es size be taken as a model for Tucson, but its 
remar able turnaround shows what an arty 
atmosphere coupled with historical interest can 
accomplish. Fifteen years ago, Bisbee was on the 
verge of extinction and its downtown was already 
a ghost. 

Aside from Theatre in the Gulch, a non-profit 
anchor tenant," Brewery Gulch was developed 
^ontaneously by small entrepreneurs. The Tucson 
District will grow out of a master plan to be 
e e\ e oped by an urban design team composed of 
artists, developers, and structural and landscape 
archUects. That team will be selected from three 
inahsts by July 20 so that work on the actual plan 
can begin in August. 

Kaichan, a local architect sitting on the 
• ■ . . Inrplementation Committee, sa\s that 
w’hatever design team is selected, its proIiminarN 
plan (the three finalists will be given small 
grants to work these up) will ha\e to include 
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Bill Mosher of the Downtown Development Corporation: “Tucson isn't much as a built p\ace, not compared to the natural setting.” 


features set forth in competition guidelines. So we 
already know the final result will have "activity 
areas" such as small plazas or squares designed to 
accommodate performances—perhaps well have 
buskers licensed by the city, like the uniformed 
beggars of imperial Spain—as well as pedestrian 
traffic, new architecture that's "sensitive 
overall concept and existing buildings, and 
age" with the surrounding areas. Some specific 
theme, probably relating to the multi-ethnic 
background of Tucson culture, may be developed as 
a unifying image—something that sets the dis¬ 
trict apart and infuses it with a tangi e 
ambiance. (Perhaps a law could be passed making 
Spanish the official language of the Arts District. 
I've already mentioned the calendar and ritua 
year—and indeed the rituals are forthcoming.) 
T.P.A.C.'s five-year plan includes ideas for 
relocating most of the existing fiestas into the 
District, and the Columbus celebration in 1992 
could hit just about when the whole plan is 
substantially complete. 

The plan anticipates, in the vision of George 
Miraben, a complete rebirth of downtown in ive 
years. Echoes Earl Kaichan: "A rebirth of 
downtown might be the best kept secret in t e 

community." 

Meanwhile, planning itself is an art, as we 
as one of the enduring political issues of Tucson 
growth, and its practitioners range all the way 
from the creator of high-rise concentration camps 
for poor people (public housing projects) to Baron 
Von Hauptman's 1870 renovation of Paris as an 
imperial capital. The first masterwork—or both, 
as the case may be—to come out of the s 
District will be its own physical setting. And this 


will have to spring from something scarcely 
considered yet—what ultimate goals are set for 
the scheme. If it's only to circulate foot traffic in a 
sort of mall according to the supermarket 
principle of design—put the hotdogs on the 
opposite side of the store from the buns so you 
have to pass plenty of chances for impulse 
buying—is it art? To approach some sense of what 
the public goals of the project should be, the 
design competition guidelines have been expanded 
to include a test of how the three finalists do at 
finding concrete solutions by July 16 to problems 
and questions posed by a public forum on June 25. 

So what Tucsonans want, while the plan is 
still alive and growing and much less of a settled 
matter than the impressions gleaned from occa¬ 
sional newspaper stories may suggest, is a question 
now ripe for general discussion and debate. 

Do we want Boho, or Soho, or Scottsdale, or 
Bisbee, or Santa Fe, or Dallas? There are plenty of 
precedents, but it seems each contains a major 
flaw. Bohemian creative communities that have 
grown up spontaneously have seldom created 
stable neighborhoods for themselves. Such places 
often progressed in short order from decayed 
marginal areas which artists could afford (like 
East Congress) to hyped-up and gentrified middle- 
class ghettos adorned with yuppie boutiques and 
fern bars. This was the trajectory of Soho. In Santa 
Fe, according to the assessment of Lawrence Clark 
Powell in the inaugural issue of City Magazine, 
"The Beautiful People from beyond the Sangre de 
Cristos have bought the town body and soul." 

If we think of Scottsdale, by contrast with, 
say, Bisbee, we’re envisioning a marketplace of 
merchandise and no functioning artists' colony at 


all. As for Bisbee, where a substantial number of 
creative types feel that "cultural renaissance" 
and commercial exploitation for the tourist trade 
indicate the place is already in decline, it has 
enjoyed the advantage of being an economic 
disaster area stuck in a nearly forgotten comer of 
the universe. Bill Smith, long-time Bisbee resi¬ 
dent and a skilled graphic artist who has worked 
in Tucson producing U. of A. Press books and Sanc¬ 
tuary posters, believes the decline began when it 
became no longer possible for immigrant artists to 
settle in the old mining town as virtual squatters 
on next to nothing. 

One thing is certain—Tucson's Arts District is 
conceived as a marketplace and not a colony. 
Though the germs of colonies already exist in 
Armory Park, Barrio Viejo and North Fourth, 
inevitable high rents in the already gentrified 
and rehabilitating neighborhoods won't be 
attractive to artists like those who settled on East 
Congress fifteen years ago, when downtown decay 
had bottomed-out and there were lots of 
abandoned storefronts. (If it is included in the 
District, East Congress—or what's left after the 
new transit center is built and the recent con¬ 
version of the Arizona Hotel to office space—will 
no longer be a place where artists can set up light 
housekeeping.) There will be artists working in 
the District as performers and makers of mer¬ 
chandise, perhaps as bartenders or waiters in 
restaurants too, but the district is aimed at, in the 
frightening words of the venue study by Economics 
Research Associates of Boston, "consumers of 
cultural experience." 

Whatever is said for or against the middle- 
class and mostly college-educated "middlebrows" 
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who consume high culture as just another luxury 
commodity, they do constitute the mainline 
audience for the arts. This is the constituency 
which keeps the arts from becoming totally 
inbred, irrelevant and occult. But this audience is 
essentially a passive one, and it may be well- 
satisfied with what has already been successful 
in Peoria and really hostile to anything more 
mind-shattering than a pleasant evening out. 

1 can make this generalization with some 
confidence, having been enabled by the Arizona 
Theatre Company to conduct an exhaustive sur\^ey 
of their following of season subscribers. (The 
method of the sur\^ey was simple: 1 tried to get 
them to buy season subscriptions for the entire 1986- 
87 series of contemporary^ satires and farces.) It’s 
an audience often highly sophisticated but most 
comfortable with established and familiar 
material—no different in that way from the mass 
audience of pop music and television. Older and 
settled people, many of them professionals or 
executives, they know what they like and like 
what they know. Without making a demonstra¬ 
tion, a number of these folks had simply walked 
out on A.T.C.’s production of Bertholt Brecht’s 
"Galileo" the previous season. (Most said only 
that they found the play, which concerns the 
efforts of an established cultural institution, the 
Church, to monopolize all learning, depressing.) 

Meanwhile, various promoters have bally- 
hooed the Arts District as a "cultural mecca" 
where new movements will originate and to 
which creative spirits from all over the world 
will make earnest pilgrimages. Bright splashes of 
rhetoric like "creative ferment" keep bobbing up 
in the gray sloughs of prose created by committees, 
but it’s never explained just what that might 
mean. One reason for this, obviously, is that quasi¬ 
public agencies are suspicious of anything resis¬ 
tant to bureaucratic rationalization and quantita¬ 
tive measurement. Treacherous traps and pitfalls 
lead from the casual use of buzzwords like 
"creativitv" to labyrinths of dream and specula¬ 
tion and scholastic questions like What is art? 
Yet, as Tucsonan Joseph Wood Krutch remarked of 
the so-called "cultural explosion" of the fifties: 

'To prove that ours is the most cultured nation 
which ever existed will constitute a barren 
victor\^ if we must, to prove our point, use nothing 
but quantitative standards and reconcile ourselves 
to the common denominator as a measure ot 
excellence." 

I don’t much like the word excellence, 
which seems to be used all the time by corpora¬ 
tions in presenting boring television shows, and 
Alvin Toffler has noted that "excellence can as 
aptlv be applied to some worthless quality like 
the * efficiency' with which Nazi death squads 
cremated corpses. But Krutch had a good point, 
and the Arts District will be a barren victory' tor 
the small arts groups that initiated it if it does no 

more than draw crowds. 

We draw some lines on a map and may even, 
as Earl Kaichan suggests, have gateways to the 
Arts District that create a portal effect, a 
threshold feeling of anticipation when entering 
the area. But calling it an arts district doesn t 
make it one, and there's a limit to what planning 
can do to contrive an ambiant sensation that 
something called Art is really happening. For all 
the fascination of psychologists and advertising 
agencies with "creativity," the real thing is a 
relatively rare and mysterious phenomenon. 

If it’s hard to say what kind of planning 
might produce a "creative" environment, the kind 
of planning that militates against it is apparent 
in Dallas, which John Hudak sees as a prime 


example of what happens when an arts district 
concept is entirely taken over by big money, and 
where the smaller but more innovative arts groups 
have been forgotten by such high-budget heavies 
as symphony orchestras, museums, opera com¬ 
panies, and their plutocratic angels. Yet a report 
by the Arizona Commission on the Arts presents 
the sixty-acre Dallas district as a model of how 
business and culture can reinforce each other to 
revitalize a large downtown area. Perhaps, 
then, a Tucson district entirely suitable to business 
might be regarded by artists as a boondoggle. 

Tucson has been this route before: an earlier same 
attempt at an arts council here was dissolved in 
1972 after conflict between the big institutions and 
community groups over distribution of funds raised 
in a common campaign. 

The special relationship that exists in Dallas 


Some cultural enterprises do make a profit, 

r^original production of -twor^ - .n the 


mLkednT of reproductions. (Ted DeCraz., for 
Sample became a wealthy art.st through re- 
SroSuctions on greeting cards.) The cost of the 
Lginal manuscript or graphic work or per orm- 
ln!e is absorbed by a low unit rate which almost 
anybody can afford. 

the closest live performance groups can 
come to mass reproduction is to keep repeating the 
Same show for a long run-the prmc.ple by which 
Commercial live theater has survived on Broad- 
Jlv-you pay three times the price of a first-run 
an AT.C. seat. Even so, ticket sales 
TZunt to less than sixty percent of the actual cost 
TaTC production. With such economics, the 


Nobody is expecting the events in 
the Arts District to make a direct 
profit, but the plan is ballyhooed as one 
which can produce so many indirect 
benefits to commerce that patronage 
becomes investment. 


between high culture and some very narrow 
interests is an old pattern in this country. It im¬ 
plies an elitist view of the arts and a qualitative 
division of culture into the "high" products of the 
"fine" arts and the miscellaneous hodgepodge of 
"mass" culture. Snobbism is built into the arts 
establishments of this country by the way they’ve 
historically evolved. 

The first big patrons were the robber barons of 
the Gilded Age, bloated with the spoils of the 
Civil War and transcontinental railroads, whose 
conspicuous consumption included huge art collec¬ 
tions, and whose "society" events often turned 
around concerts, opera, or, just as is done today in 
some circles that assert the "lifestyles" of a 
nearly extinct aristocracy, fund-raising benefits. 

After the huge private fortunes were broken 
up—some of the old money remaining intact, 
however, in protected foundations—corporations 
became the guarantors of art institutions. This 
had the salutory effect, in the fifties and sixties, 
of broadening the base of arts funding at the same 
time the audience was growing rapidly due to 
increases in level of education, leisure and 
disposable income. 

The "cultural explosion," however, did not 
reduce the red ink of arts organizations. In fact, 
the more successful they were, the more their 
deficits grew. This Catch-22 situation accords to 
Alvin Toffler’s "law of the Inefficiency of Art" in 
The Culture Consumers: Art and Affluence in 
America: 

"Economically speaking, the production of 
this commodity (a concert, recital, play) is out of 
step with the times," says Toffler. "In terms of the 
method of production, it is a throwback to an 
earlier stage of society when all goods were 
handcrafted, when the skill of the artisan was 
all-important and the contribution of the machine 
minor or non-existent. Because of this anacronous 
quality, the production of a single performance of 
a play or concert or ballet is relatively costly. Art, 
in this sense, is inherently inefficient in today's 
world." 


traditional role of business in the arts has been 
patronage rather than exploitation. 

Nobody is expecting the events in the Arts 
District to make a direct profit, but the plan is 
ballyhooed as one which can produce so many 
indirect benefits to commerce that patronage 
becomes investment. Artists’ Coalition director 
John Hudak returned from a New York seminar on 
"The Role of the Arts in Urban Redevelopment" 
with loads of persuasive data, including a 
National Endowment for the Arts study that 
contends "for every dollar spent on a cultural 
event, an additional eighty cents were spent on 
ancillary services such as restaurants, parking and 
transportation." Hudak also cited an Arizona 
Commission on the Arts study which claims that 
four jobs in support services are created for every 
one on the front lines of culture. 

The commercial scene downtown has been 
making a slow comeback from the low point of 
1973—the era when the East Congress arts scene 
first began as a response to low rents in abandoned 
storefronts but hopes that the original Com¬ 
munity Center would be a catalyst for retail 
business have so far been disappointed. The 
suburban crowds that attend events in the arena 
and theaters generally come downtown only to 
park and see a show. Restaurants and shops in Ea 
Placita Village haven’t done well; those that 
survive cater mainly to a lunch crowd. The com¬ 
mercial part of the Community Center develop¬ 
ment is begging for tenants, and I’m told you can 
rent an office suite in La Placita for as little as 
$250. 

On Fridays, now that the Mercado has been 
relocated to La Placita from the dingy alley 
between Pennington and Alameda, a few ^tourists 
and downtown office workers wander bv the 
pathetically few stalls selling mostly kitsch and 
souvenirs. 

Since the Arts District is initially an ex¬ 
pansion of the present Community Center into the 
Scott Street area, how is this to succeed where the 
earlier effort failed? Investors mav well be war\ 
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The East Congress Street art scene began as a response to low rents in abandoned storefronts. 


of what may appear to be throwing good money 
after bad. 

Even if the Arts District proves to be a success 
at catalyzing commercial and residential devel¬ 
opment, as well as revitalizing local arts groups, 
benefits to individual artists are likely to be 
minimal. We may agree with Ralph Kholhoff 
that the artist is as deserving of a decent living as 
any other highly skilled and well-educated 
professional. The fact is, however, that those 
who make a living solely from the production o 
artworks are rare exceptions. (The difficulty o 
earning a living solely through creative work is 
why Hudak finds it hard to say vvho in is 
Coalition can be called a "'working artist. ) ^ 

Law of Inefficiency becomes brutally clear w en 
you compare the hundreds or thousands of do ars 
that may seem high for an original painting or a 
piece of writing with the actual time and labor 
required, not to mention the years of experience 
that may lie behind it. 

Even "successful" artists with well-known 
names and some popular following often earn the 
bulk of their incomes through teaching or some 
Lind of commercial work where their skills 
^Pply/ such as advertising, public relations and 
^edia. Tucson native Ray Bradbury, one of the 
legendary masters of science fiction fantasy, has 
^^en working as a consultant to designers of 
shopping malls. (It would be interesting to see 
'^hat ideas he might have for a mall-like Arts 
^^istrict.) 

. '^hh or without the Arts District, most 
^>'bsts will probably continue to scrape and 
scrounge in a variety of trades and hustles to make 


ends meet. Probably the best that can be hoped for 
is that growing audiences may lead to longer 
seasons, and hence more work for the players. This 
could mean the difference between bankruptcy and 
survival for performing artists dependent on their 
art alone for income. 

Of course, none of the above objections mean 
the Arts District isn't a good idea for its own sake, 
if it can be done with imagination and wit as well 
as an eye cocked to all those shops and restau¬ 
rants. The need for more performance and display 
space already exists. The dire necessity for the 
new main library, probably to fall within the 
A D.'s expanding boundaries, has been obvious for 
years. 

There should be more public discussion about 
the Arts District, however. The plan was hustled 
through the City Council in a hurry—a rush made 
necessary by the fiscal timing of Community 
Center refinancing—but many fundamental ques¬ 
tions remain unanswered, and it is surprising that 
such a major planning effort has received so little 
public scrutiny. If the Arts District included a 
freeway the political stuff would have hit the 
fan immediately. 

Probably the general public still doesn t 
perceive the arts as very relevant to daily life, 
and yet, as Hudak emphasizes, "The Arts District 
is not just about art; it is about all the economics 
and aesthetics of a city." The District implies a 
comprehensive redevelopment plan for the entire 
downtown area. It's much more than the renova¬ 
tion of a few old buildings, and as time passes the 
^p^cept-and the bureaucratic-administrative 
entities involved—will continue to be elaborated. 


One of the most interesting of possibilities for 
long-term development of the Arts District is the 
chance of having a federally-funded north/south 
cultural center here, which would look not to 
Europe and the old elitist "high" culture of the 
East for inspiration but to Latin America. Ralph 
Kholhoff says a non-profit corporation already 
exists to promote this idea, and T.P.A.C.'s new 
five-year plan directs it to pursue the distant 
possibility, building on such precedents as the 
enormously successful International Mariachi 
Festival. Like Hawaii's east/west cultural center, 
it would be designed to capitalize on our own multi¬ 
ethnic heritage in building bridges to other 
national cultures. Hawaii's center is mainly an 
academic institute and think tank, says Kholhoff, 
but Tucson could easily expand such a thing to 
include public performances as well, and perhaps 
some kind of artists' exchange program. In the 
current political climate, however, money for a 
north/south center probably won’t be available 
any time soon. 

Even such grants as the $40,000 from N.E.A. 
(National Endowment for the Arts) to pay half 
the fee of the urban design team chosen by June's 
competition are not in the bag yet, and Bill 
Mosher says that Southwestern cities have not 
done too well in the past at getting N.E.A. grants. 
In fact, beyond the Community Center bonds and 
the operating budget of T.P.A.C., nobody’s quite 
sure now just where all the funding for an 
expanded A.D. is going to come from. The whole 
thing is predicated upon lots of private sector 
investment, and what these investors want in 
return will be an interesting question. J 
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A New Game 
in the Old Pueblo 


A local builder sees trouble 
on the horizon because the bio 
blueprints for Tucson's 
economy are being drafted 

out of town. 


An interview with Kevin Oberg 
Photography by Chris Mooney 


Kevin Oberg, 39, is the president and 
chief operating officer of Cienega, a 
local development company that 
employs around 100 people and sells 
$40,000,000 worth of homes, apart¬ 
ments and commercial buildings a 
year. They have built around 3,300 
homes and 1,600 apartments. 

CITY MAGAZINE; Were struck by 
aerial photographs of the North¬ 
west side—it's sort of like a nuclear 
bomb waiting to go off, all that 
vacant land. 

OBERG; By the year 2025 Tangerine 
Road will be like driving down 
Broadway. 

CITY MAGAZINE; There are no 
small players along Tangerine are 
there? 

OBERG; Most of them made so much 
money. If we all would have bought 
a hundred acres there, I think we'd 
all be in the islands now. 

CITY MAGAZINE; Let's sketch the 
local economy. 

OBERG; Probably the point that to 
me sticks out is we have all that 
industrial space at the airport all 
of those big buildings sitting empty 
that IBM used to occupy, and 
nobody's standing in line to lease 
them. And if we're supposed to be 
such a good place to be, why? Why 
don't we have any kind of manu¬ 
facturing attracted to space that's 
readily available, at the airport? 
Why isn't there anybody coming 
here? 

The competition today is ex¬ 
tremely intense in all of the South¬ 
western communities for any type of 
industrial activity. And you've got 


cities like Las Vegas, which are in a 
state that has no state income tax, no 
inventory tax, very minimal sales 
tax—and we're talking about a new 
advertising tax here. 

CITY MAGAZINE: How hard is it to 
sell Tucson? 

OBERG: I think, number one, you 
start with the fact that we aren't 
and never will be a regional trans¬ 
portation hub for the airlines. And 
there are a bunch of those decisions 
that are made based on transporta¬ 
tion, which is one of the reasons that 
Phoenix has so much more manu¬ 
facturing than we have in Tucson, 
Arizona, considering the fact that 
they basically have the same tax 
structure. Number two, when you 
look at our funding of the Tucson 
Economic Development Corporation, 
(which is that non-profit group) 
that merchandises Tucson—we don't 
fund that to anywhere near the 
magnitude that they do in Phoenix, 
for instance, or that they do in Las 
Vegas, or that they do even in 
Albuquerque. 

CITY MAGAZINE: How did we ever 
land any industry? 

OBERG: We were lucky to get an 
IBM, and kind of lucky to get a 
Garrett. Their statement for coming 
to Tucson for instance, was "we have 
enough employment in Phoenix, and 
so we'll do some more in Arizona and 
we'll do it in Tucson." And IBM pur¬ 
chased the land years and years ago 
and ultimately made the decision to 
locate here. Again we didn't go 
outside and really "talk somebody 
into coming to Tucson." And Hughes 
has been here since after World War 
Two. So those are the three largest 
industrial employers and we as a 


"community" didn't talk them into 
coming to Tucson, Arizona. 

We've had a pretty good run 
here, we've had about seven or eight 
years of real solid employment and 
income gains. And we're not getting 
that right now because we haven't 
had the infusion of an IBM or Garrett 
where you have a lot of people 
making a lot of money and spending a 
lot of money here in town. And that's 
really it—fresh, new dollars. We 
don't have much of that at all. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Well, who signs 
the paychecks here? 

OBERG: You have a government- 
based economy. For instance, you 
heard this morning that the budget 
for the City of Tucson for next year is 
four hundred and twenty-five mil¬ 
lion dollars. That would make them 
the biggest company in town. And 
the University is the other big 
company. What is the University... 
that's bigger than the City of Tucson, 
that's a billion? That's a big com¬ 
pany. And Davis Monthan's the 
other big company. Those are the big 


companies in Tucson, Arizona, and 
you guys service 'em, and we as 
homebuilders and developers service 
them. And then we have this whole 
tourism industry. Last week you had 
Shearson Lehman at Westin La 
Paloma, and supposedly in a week, I 
was told, they spent a total of four 
million dollars between the rooms 
and the meals and the events and 
the entertainment and the fireworks. 
They just come in and spend the 
money and leave, and they're invis¬ 
ible, I mean they're truly invisible. 

And then you have medical. We 
have a big medical "industry" here, 
a health industry. Frankly, 
service Sonora—you have all the 
people from Sonora who have the 
economic capability coming here to 
Tucson, Arizona for all their health 
needs. If you look at Tucson Medical 
Center for instance, as a factory, 
is one big factory over there. I mean 
you have all those medical offioo^ 
and the facility itself. I think you 
have 3,500 or 4,000 people working 
at TMC. Were a service oitV- 
Absolutely, we're a servdee-bi^^^ 
economy. 
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CITY MAGAZINE: How big a shot 
for the economy is development? 

OBERG: We import cars, we import 
televisions, we even import food to 
some degree. But you can't import 
houses; you've got to make 'em. And 
that's why it's such an important 
part of the economy, because you re 
really making something, so there s 
value added there, and that's why 
you employ so many people in that 
industry. Now you've got the whole 
production process, you've got to take 
care of here in Tucson, Arizona. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Is the rise in land 
prices cutting into your action? 

OBERG: Historically, what a home¬ 
builder paid for land was not a 
significant part of the selling price 
of the home. And that has changed 
dramatically. If you go back ten 
yoars, land as a component in the 
selling price of the home was no more 
^han ten percent, and now it's easily 
surpassing ten percent of the selling 
phce of the home. You're paying 
rnore for a basic component of the 
^Manufacturing process, which is the 
^^nd...significantly more for the 

Ten years or fifteen years ago it 
J'j^s Dale Chastains and Peter 
crders and Andy Wrights and Saul 
^^^bins and Marvin Volks and Mel 


Ritters and folks like that—all 
Tucsonans building and developing 
and selling in Tucson, Arizona. It was 
a hometown business, and the South¬ 
ern Arizona Homebuilders Associa¬ 
tion was a much more significant 
political force. 

They couldn't meet the increas¬ 
ing capital requirements... more and 
more money for land, more and more 
money to put together model home 
complexes, more and more money 
required for advertising. And you re 
looking at an industry that has net 
profits of approximately three per¬ 
cent to five percent of sales. 

Today, it's Fairfield and Pulte 
and U.S. Home, and now Gennessee, 
and Southwest Diversified and all 
these names that relate to either 
publicly held companies. New York 
Stock Exchange companies, or com¬ 
panies from out of town who have 
decided to set up a manufacturing 
plant here and produce products. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Is the new hous¬ 
ing trash or do people trash the 

houses? 

OBERG- We're truly consumers 

today. We don't buy 
idea that we're going to live there 
for twenty or thirty years. Were 
going to consume the house. We re 
® na to live there and then were 
gLg to throw it away and go buy a 


new one. I mean you’ve got neigh¬ 
borhoods, for instance, where I grew 
up in Chicago, where the same 
people have been living there for 
forty-five years. 

I never saw so many yards in a 
place not taken care of as in Tucson, 
Arizona. I came from Chicago where 
it didn't matter what neighborhood, 
everybody takes care of their yard. 
They always clean up their yard. 
Here you drive through neighbor¬ 
hoods that aren't necessarily poor; 
they don't even take care of their 
yards. Our response to that as 
homebuilders at Cienega is we have 
an association that has the right to 
go in and clean up your yard because 
we believe there's so many people 
that will not, once they buy our 
product, even take care of their front 
yard. 

Truly, houses are consumed to¬ 
day. Nobody buys a home with the 
idea of paying it off. And if you 
believe you're going to go away in 
five years, you're not going to take 
care of the yards the same way. 
You're not going to plant trees the 
same way. I think a commitment 
that somebody’s saying they're going 
to live someplace is planting a tree. 
Just planting a tree. 

CITY MAGAZINE: How big are the 
bucks to be made in developing? 


OBERG: So let's draw a quick scen¬ 
ario. You sell fifty million dollars 
worth of houses, which in Tucson, 
Arizona, if you're going to sell it at 
eighty thousand dollars a house, 
that’d be you selling, what, six 
hundred houses? Which is big— 
that's a big number and I don't think 
anyone but Estes sells that many 
homes in Tucson. So that’s fifty 
million. 

Three percent of fifty million 
dollars is one million, five hundred 
thousand dollars. Five percent is two 
and a half million dollars. Okay 
that sounds like a lot of money and it 
is a lot of money. But then you say, 
okay, if you just sold fifty million 
dollars worth of houses and you want 
to sell as many houses as that next 
year, how much money do you have 
to spend this year to buy the land to 
build more houses next year? Remem¬ 
ber, as 1 said, that land is at least 
ten percent of the component of the 
retail selling price of the home. So 
you need five million dollars—and 
you're going to borrow it—but you 
need five million buying this year to 
build the six hundred homes next 
year to do the same thing you did 
the previous year. And since you 
don't have the cash, now what do 
you have to do? You have to pay 
interest. Now the interest on the five 
million dollars that you borrowevi 
for the land to build the homes, just 
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use ten percent, that's five hundred 
thousand dollars. So now you made a 
million and a half dollars. You used 
five hundred thousand to put the 
next one in the ground to do it all 
over again. 

So it's kind of a rat-on-a-wheel 
complex. 

But what if you're in one 
economy, which is Tucson, Arizona, 
and the economy goes down? What 
happens when you borrow all the 
money to buy the land, and the 
interest rates go sky high? Now 
nobody wants your houses. So all of a 
sudden, you cut the price. How much 
can you cut the price? You cut the 
price either by directly reducing it, 
or by buying down the interest rate. 
It costs you five percent of the 
mortgage to lower the interest rate 
one percent. So if you have to buy 
down lets say from eleven percent to 
ten percent, now you’re selling the 
home and making no profit. And 
you've already bought the land to 
produce houses next year, and then 
you have the classic cash-flow 
problem. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Can you get the 
money locally? 


people that can afford very expen¬ 
sive housing. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Why can’t you 
explain that to your opposition? 

OBERG: I think the neighbors are 
going to like it more than they'll 
even admit to. We're not destroying 
the untouched desert. We're going to 
be removing truckloads of trash, car 
bodies that have been left there, 
couches that are abandoned, and 
probably three thousand six packs 
worth of glass from our property. 

But 1 think, obviously, if you 
live right on the edge of our pro¬ 
perty, and you can look out over two 
hundred acres that's totally vacant, 
you'd rather have it totally vacant. 
I mean, that's only natural. 

I had a woman actually come up 


that would really screw the com¬ 
munity. 

What we're trying to do today is 
clustering—you develop fifty percent 
of the property, say, or sixty, and 
forty or fifty remains totally na¬ 
tural. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Then why do you 
have trouble with a Saguaro Monu¬ 
ment buffer? 

OBERG: I don't have trouble with 
the Forest Service. I've had discus¬ 
sions with the guy that runs it. I ve 
had a discussion with the gentleman 
that's replacing him, and he was 
very specific and has had a difficu t 
time dealing with the neighbors. 
His biggest concern is how many dogs 
are you going to let loose in the 
monument? Are there going to be 


Here shortly, there are going to be 
subdivisions popping up in Marana, north 
of the cotton gin, because that's the only 
place people will be able to get a big lot 
and have a moderate income. 


OBERG: Is there local banking? 
Well, there is in the sense that there 
are people here locally, but more and 
more decisions are being driven out of 
town. The Valley Bank decisions go 
to Phoenix. The Great American 
decisions, probably for the long run, 
will end up in San Diego as they get 
pulled along. First Interstate Bank 
decisions probably go to Phoenix. Or 
L.A. if it's a big enough transaction. 
I'm sure. You know, if you were going 
to finance a seventy-five million 
dollar deal. I'm sure you may be 
looking at Los Angeles. You know, 
the smaller the deal, the more local 
authority. But the larger t^he 
transaction becomes, the further 
away the decision. 


CITY MAGAZINE: Cienega has been 
taking heat for a project on Houghton 
Road. Why can't you cut a deal with 
the neighbors? 


OBERG: The issue out there is driven 
by density of housing per acre. And 
since we have more houses per acre, 
even though we're developing on less 
land, it's different, and that's the 
issue. It's real simple. It's density. 


CITY MAGAZINE: What happens if 
you give up density? No profit? 

OBERG: If you take away all the 
density, and you have more roads 
and more sewer lines and all of that 
running to fewer homes, you're going 
to have a lot more expensive house. 
Which is why you do not see large 
lot housing today, except for ex¬ 
pensive housing. Our marketplace is 
such that we don't have that many 


to me and say "where do you live?" 
at one of these meetings, and 1 said, 
"Well, I live near Swan and Ft. 
Lowell." And she said, "How many 
houses per acre are there where you 
live?" And I said, "There are five 
homes per acre." And she said, 
"Well, is that really true?" And I 
said, (and 1 wrote it down) "Thats 
my address. Drive by my home any 
time you want." And she said, 
"Well, if that's true, 1 feel sorry for 
you." And that's a commentary of 
where we still are as a community on 
this whole discussion of growth. 

The thing that people should 
really want, if you want a monorail 
down Broadway, we should be 
building apartments at a density of a 
hundred to the acre. Because you get 
six hundred and forty acres of a 
hundred to the acre, and that s sixty- 
four thousand residences. And that s 
only one square mile. And if there s 
two per household we just pumped a 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand 
people into one square mile. So 
exactly what the people want, 
which is more space, is exactly the 
thing that causes the problems. 
Because people don't want to live at 
a density of a hundred to the acre. I 
don't blame 'em for that either. 

You want Tucson, Arizona, to be a 
million people, and everybody to 
live on an acre to four acres? Let's 
see, we've got to add four hundred 
thousand, so we'd eat up, for four 
hundred thousand people, about a 
hundred and fifty thousand acres. A 
hundred and fifty thousand acres? 
Wouldn't that be terrible? I mean 


more horses going on the horse 
trails? Are there going to be a lot of 
cats going to eat the quail? It's not 
the issue of more or less houses per 
acre at all. And, as you'll notice, the 
Forest Service is not an active 
participant. The most active parti¬ 
cipants are the people on the peri¬ 
meter of the property, who are 
looking out—it's their 'Viewshed." 
And they don't want their viewshed 
disturbed. But to think that it's im¬ 
possible to have a quality develop¬ 
ment and to meet the criteria of 
everybody involved to a degree 
where people can be satisfied, and 
that the only way to do it is reduce 
density, and/or increase the price of 
the houses—that’s not the answer. 
That's not a fair answer today. 

CITY MAGAZINE: The house of the 
future? 

OBERG: What homebuilder today is 
building homes on an acre of land, 1 
mean, and selling it for less than 
$140,000? You don't have to be a 
genius to figure out where the town’s 
going to grow. It's going to grow 
where there’s sewer, water and 
roads. And that's it. And wherever 
that situation exists, there will be 
more houses in the future, and the 
land that’s passed over today will 
probably ten years down the road 
have more houses on it per acre than 
it would have if it was built today. 
Because each succeeding generation 
of costs is forcing us to put more and 
more people on smaller and smaller 
lots. 


Although you find that thvr^ , 
whole group of people that w,|| 
drive further and further to hav.- 
land. Here shortly, there are go,n^ 
to be subdivisions popping up in Mar- 
ana, north of the cotton gin, because 
that's the only place people will be 
able to get a big lot and have a 
moderate income. And they're refu¬ 
gees. They're refugees from "urban- 
ization." 


CITY MAGAZINE: Why can't you 
guys get those big roads you want? 

OBERG: What Tucson will do is 
probably something similar to 
Phoenix. We'll wait, and we'll be 
buying land at horrendous prices to 
widen roads and condemnation at¬ 
torneys will be making a squillion 
dollars representing people so that 
they get the maximum amount for 
theV^P^^^y that's being condemned, 
and we'll all pay more for it. Don't 
we accept the tact that we probably 
will grow at about twenty or twenty- 
five thousand people a year? How 
much is it going to cost to widen 
Grant Road? That’s such a waste of 
money. When you think about going 
back and tearing down people's 
businesses and paying for the guy's 
loss of his business. And he deserves 
to be paid. But what a shame. 

CITY MAGAZINE: A lot of people 
saw the road tax proposal last 
December as a scam to benefit 
developers. 




that owned raw _ 

the value of the land was going t 
significantly appreciate when tli 
roads were put in. Okay? And the 
were probably even going to be ab! 
to sell it before its time, if you wil 
as a result of passing the road tax. 

But sometime go out at 7:30 in tl 
morning to the corner of Thornyda 
and Cortero Farms Road. We've got 
little country road there now, wil 
ten subdivisions being develope' 
and you know how many subdivisioi 
are in process up there, and no mont 
available in the county to widen 
and a four way stop intersection. 
know, so one car goes through and or 
car goes through...today. Cars ^ 
lined up for a quarter of a mile 
peak traffic time. It's a disash 
That whole transportation system 
La Canada, La Cholla, Thornydal 
Cortero...the whole thing's ^ ^ 

aster. And they've got to build roa^ 
out there. And those people 
that, and that's why they votet ^ 
the road tax, regardless of some g 
making an investment, "specuh^hn| 
along Tangerine Road, 

Road really isn't going to bt 
lanes for fifteen years. Thoru)’^^^ 
was a two lane road fifteen ) 
and there was nothing on 
dale. Fifteen years later 
is a two lane road and there- 
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get it back. So he doesn't have to 
care about Tucson. I agree with you. 
But he does care about his money. 
There's only one way he gets his 
money back. And don't you frankly 
think that what he's doing there is 
better than what was there. 1 mean 
it was kind of a cotton farm, kind of a 
tumbleweed patch, kind of a this, 
kind of a that. It was kind of a dump. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Guys that big 
completely change the game for the 
small developer. 

OBERG: Right. We have to go into 
strictly manufacturing—to use that 
word if you will—houses on other 


niany thousands of people living on 

Thornydale Road? 

We don't generally build roads 
here, or haven’t historically, until 
the road is completely over-com¬ 
mitted. 

city MAGAZINE; Developers are 
seen by many as land rapers. What 
kind of city do you guys want? 

OBERG: Land raper? Gee Whiz! 
Xhey really don't want it to change. 
Well, as an example, you've got the 
Chicago deli guy over here on Ft. 
Lowell Road, who moved from Foster 
and Lincoln, and he came out here, 
and they're going to continue to come. 
And you knozv, even though we have 
a young town, when you look at Del 
Webb's Sun City Vistoso—I mean in 
a hundred and twenty days, tell me 
that there aren't going to be a lot of 
grey panthers living on North 
Oracle Road. There)are going to be 
literally 20,000 of them in just a 
couple years. And then when they 
get established, they're not going to 
want anything to change on North 
Oracle Road. There's no question in 
my mind that an organized retire¬ 
ment group on North Oracle Road 
will try to stop all development 
there. Because they like it just the 
way it is. It's turf wars. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Why should we 
think the big Phoenix and national 
money developing the Northwest 
side cares about Tucson? 

OBERG: Oh, okay. The one thing, 
when you invest that much money, is 
it is more important to produce a 
product—remember you've still got 
the marketplace that's dictating 
what happens. If Charles Keating 
[head of American Continental, a 
five billion dollar Phoenix based 
company with 800 to 900 million 
dollars invested in Arizona real 
estatel plans a better community 
that attracts homebuilders, then he 
sells the land for more. He has to 
develop a good community—for 
instance Continental Ranch—because 
he's invested, I don't know. I've 
heard that there's thirty million 
dollars invested already. If he 
doesn't execute what he says he's 
going to execute, he won't have 
builders buying land because home- 
owners won’t be buying houses, and 
therefore he won't get his money 
hack. 

So the magnitude of this com¬ 
mitment requires a better level of 
^^ecution than if it was just some guy 
^plitting up forty acres. There's 
'venty-eight million dollars he's 
|?ot to get back. The only way he gets 
^ ^ok is by selling to builders, and 
0 only way builders get it is by 
people to move in there. And 

onty-eighi million is a lot of 

IhaT^ '^hen it's just land money. 

^ s a lot of money. That requires 


again, let s use the ten percent 
mle. Two hundred and eighty mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of houses. So 
^ at is that that s about three 
thousand five hundred houses, or 
four thousand houses—that's the 
equivalent of the entire production of 
Tucson, Arizona, in new home sales 
for a year—to fill that up. To fill 
that, every house being built in the 
valley in a year needs to be built at 
the Continental Ranch. So he's going 
to be there for a while ’cause there's 
a whole bunch of places to build 
houses. 

So he has got a long-term invest¬ 
ment that he has got to recover, and 
it better look nice, or he won’t ever 
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hanging in the air, or falling from it. 
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“I like the look.s...this idea of 
advertising in black and white can be 
very creative. City Magazine has a 
good cover presentation and some 

great stuff inside. A lot like our 

clients.” 


Talk to the City Magazine account 
representative when you need to 
reach the city—293-1801. 


people's land. It's going to go that 
way in a sense of big, big parcels of 
land, master plans, and they put in 
the streets, the sewers, the infra¬ 
structure; Cienega comes in and lit¬ 
erally buys one hundred lots. And 
they tell me about the price range 
I'm going to build in and tell me the 
size that I'm going to build. ''You’re 
going to build about 1,800 to 2,400 sq. 
ft. homes, and your price range will 
be about this, and do you want to buy 
the land for XT' You walk out the 
door; you decide if you can do that; 
and then you build the product. And 
you won’t find Cienegas or Herders or 
anybody putting together parcels 
like that because we don't have that 
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kind of money. It'll be Westinghouse 
and Charlie Keating of American 
Continental or whatever the heck 
that’s called. I mean that’s big, big 
money. Five billion dollars! 

CITY MAGAZINE: He's got his own 
savings & loan in California. 

OBERG: That’s right. Why not? We 
all need one. But I mean that is ab¬ 
solutely where the industry is going 
except for little infill deals. You 
know, where a Cienega or somebody 
will go find ten acres and will build 
sixty homes, or will build eighty 
condominiums or something like that 
at the corner of Fifth and Dodge or 
something, you know. There will 
always be that opportunity. It’s just 
that when you’re dealing with that 
small a development, if you’re 
wrong, you lose money so fast, be¬ 
cause there's no way to regain it in 
the second phase; there is no second 
phase. I mean you’re right and you 
make it, or you’re wrong and you lose 
it. 

CITY MAGAZINE: How big do you 
want this town to get? 

OBERG: Oh Jeez, I don’t know. I 
think it’s one of those cases that 
there are new ingredients in the 
"equation" that have been added 
that are going to change the dy¬ 
namics of what the growth will be 
here. For instance, I think the vis¬ 
ibility of Del Webb and Rancho 
Vistoso is a whole new dynamic that 
was added last year. 

I think all these issues about 
growth vs. no-growth, and I firmly 
believe this, are forcing builders to 
do better jobs, to plan better, to have 
more open spaces. Frankly, for the 
future, these issues are going to make 
the community grow more than it 
would if it wasn’t done as well. So 
the very thing that people are 
trying to protect against, which is 
growth, as a result of forcing the 
developers and builders to do a 
superior job, will cause more growth. 
I mean that’s a macro view over a 
twenty, thirty year period. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Will we see 
growth like Phoenix has? 

OBERG: I think those Phoenix guys 
think in a faster track than we 
Tucsonans. We're still a service econ¬ 
omy. People still have to make a 
living. I mean Phoenix is the hub. 
And that’s how they can "afford" to 
add a hundred thousand a year, 
which is what they add in a good 
year for growth. 1 mean it's just a big 
engine up there. An employment 
center, a regional distribution center. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Let's talk about 
red tape. 

OBERG: If you buy a piece of land 



that has the zoning, you then have 
to plat, define it legally and do the 
engineering required. And that takes 
just about—today—six months. And 
then you have to build your model 
homes. So the quickest, from the day 
you buy a piece of land to the day 
you can actually open and say you re 
going to sell a home, is about nine 
months. Which is the reason, again 
going back to the master plan 
communities, that the cost of doing 
business is so onerous for home¬ 
builders that they're going to end up 
buying from the Charlie Keatings 
where it's all done and they buy the 
land on Monday and they can ac- 
:ually build a house on Tuesday, 
:>ecause he's got the deep pockets. He 
ran afford to take that time, where¬ 
as the smaller local builder can t. 

ZITY MAGAZINE: Red tape eats up 
more time here than other cities? 

DBERG: Not as long as some places 
in California, but longer than other 
municipalities, for instance Las 
Vegas. It takes longer than in the El 
Paso area. It takes longer than in 
Albuquerque. 

And so why do you have guys 
going way out in the northwest 
building? 'Cause they don't have 


any neighbors. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Marana, Oro Val¬ 
ley, same reason? 

OBERG: Yes, yes. It's a business re¬ 
sponse to a very costly process that’s 
now occurring in the county and the 
city. For time-frames. And when you 
have a city—and this to me is very 
significant—we were just told this 
morning we’re going to spend four 
hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in Tucson, Arizona, next year. 
In the city. Forget the county. We’re 
going to spend four hundred and 
twenty-five million dollars. They 
need revenue sources for that, and 
they need certain levels of activity, 
because whether you live in the city 
or you live in the county, you use a lot 
of those dollars that are being spent. 
And this city has to have the money 
or it'll have the classic problems of 
cities back east. I wish we had metro 
government, to tell you the truth. 

What we're really saying is 
that the development industry is 
using its political option right now. 
And that political option says "go 
build in Oro Valley, go build in 
Marana, maybe go build in Pinal 
County" because you can make it hap¬ 
pen more quickly. 


CITY MAGAZINE: Because they>^ 
friendlier toward developers? 

OBERG: They’re friendlier towards 
the process, and because it’s an in! 
dustry that uses a lot of money, every 
day adds cost—and that cost thats 
added is interest that doesn't put 
any more hamburger in the bun. That 
interest cost doesn’t do anything to 
put a better tile roof on a house, to 
put a better quality cabinet in the 
kitchen. So if you can go to Marana 
and let’s just say, you get a plat done 
in a day. You know, you buy the 
land—a raw piece of land— and you 
have the engineers do all their 
things and it took one day, well you 
just saved six months worth of 
interest. So by definition you prob¬ 
ably saved five hundred to a 
thousand dollars a house. 

If they believe they're getting 
more beef, if you will, they’ll move 
to Marana. I wouldn't want to move 
so far away that I was so far from 
the U. of A. that I wouldn’t ever go 
and get involved with the events 
down there, or downtown. It’s so far 
to go to see a play at ATC that I'm 
not going to go down there. And if you 
live at Tangerine Road, the odds are 
you probably aren’t going to go south 
of the Tucson Mall. I like Tucson, the 
city of Tucson. And I like going to Bob 
Dobb’s at the corner of 6th and Tucson 
Boulevard and going to the 
University and going downtown, but 
if you just came here, you say, well 
that’s old and this is new, and this is 
better, and the house is a little 
better, and so I’m moving up here. 

You have to remember that fifty- 
four thousand people, or fifty-three 
thousand moved into our community 
here, metro area last year. Thirty- 
five thousand left. We had a net 
gain of about twenty thousand 
people again, but you had fifty- 
thousand plus brand new people who 
don t relate to the Sam Hughes 
neighborhood which is "a good 
neighborhood." They just came to 
Tucson and they’re going to kind of 
wander around and look for a 
to live. They’re not relating to all 
this stuff, and so, yeah, that’s why 
the Northwest side will be ex¬ 
plosive. 


CITY MAGAZINE: What do the new 

people do? 

OBERG: You have a lot of young 
people feeding into the market, and 
they stay here for a while and the) 
leave, because they don’t probabl) 
find the job opportunities they were 
looking for. Probably a signitVant 
part of those people that 


were retired. They pump monoN in 
the comnuinitv. You know—th^'' 
their money in sav ings accounts 
you need another clerk at tlu' 
way, and you 001 x 1 another wait'^'' 

‘T restaurant. When you '' 
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our * seriously, if you say 

llv'enty-two to twenty-five percent is 

government, and then you whack on 
the service fX)rtion of that— I think 
you're at fifty percent aren't you? 
YJe just accounted for one out of two 
jobs in the entire community. And 
then you have the three big em¬ 
ployers, or four, you know, you've got 
IBM, Garrett and Hughes, Hughes 
being the biggest 1 guess... 


CITY MAGAZINE: Not high paying 
jobs. 

OBERG: Right. We don't have high- 
paying jobs. We don't have a re¬ 
gional office for some insurance com¬ 
pany where they process all the 
claims, and there’s two thousand 
people there moving paf>ers. Those 
are in Phoenix. We’ve got a real 
tough situation. That’s why we're 
thirteen f>ercent, I believe, below the 
median income of the country. And 
were at the same cost of living. It's 
absolutely terrible. It's a tough 
economy. It really is and if you’re a 
new person to this town trying to find 
a job, it’s not easy. We have so many 
people walking in our door looking 
for jobs every day it’s unbelievable to 
me. 


CITY MAGAZINE: How much time 
do you have to spend on politics? 
How deep do you have to get in? 

OBERG: I think you've got to have 
relationships with staff people 
downtown—not just me, I mean other 
people in our organization—every¬ 
body has to have working rela¬ 
tionships. Because if you just had a 
rule book—kind of like the military 
—if you wanted to use the rule book, 
nothing could happen. The rules are 
written in a way that nothing would 
happen. So you're alw^ays working 
around and trying to, you know... 
there's been how many new ordin¬ 
ances passed in the last five years? 
There’s some awesome number of new' 
ordinances that affect us. And some¬ 
times you walk in the door and 
you’re the first one that’s affected by 
this ordinance, and nobody’s exactly 
sure how' to process it, because the 
ordinance says this, and what does 
lhat really mean? 

Because the politicians, they 
^on t know^ those zoning ordinances 
^r^d the planning ordinances. They 
on staff reports. I don’t spend 
U^uch time with members of the 
^3rd or members of the city council. 

I spend most of my time with staff. 

tITY MAGAZINE: Yes, but you must 
now the council and members of the 
^I'd of Supervisors. 

^^BERC: Yes, they vote. Four to three 
than three to four. So you 
''iously,..but it comes back to, "'do 
have credibility?" And that s 
^at We have to trade on. And that s 



' the things that fascinates me. 
e, sav w^e’re in a confrontation 
/e re going to "rape and pil- 
in this neighborhood. Well, 
the perception. But this one 
^pment isn't the only thing 
?ver going to do. We’re going to 
k dowmtown wuth new^ devel 
its ev^erv few months. And if we 
lave any credibility, we're not 
to get it done. We're not in 
for the one-time shot. Weve 
loing business here for what, 
years, and 1 hope we're able 
t a lot longer than that. 

vlAGAZlNE: You pump much 
into political campaigns? 

Yes, I contribute, but 1 don t 
eet actively involved. 1 don't 
ime I really don't have time, 
noueh problems. How do I 
who to contribute to? If the 
for our industry—that s a basic 
If he’s against develop- 
.nd against homebuilders, God, 


city MAGAZINE: What future do 

you see for Tucson? 

OBEKC: You know, I was downtown 


the other day, and I'm walking past 
the Museum of Art around the corner 
there, and it’s four o'clock and it's 
time for the homeless to show up to 
get fed. I mean, that's a city 
budgetary responsibility. Not in 
Marana. Not in Oro Valley—they 
certainly aren't going to have a 
feeding station in Oro Valley— 
they'd make sure they wouldn’t 
have one of those. That’s the City of 
Tucson handling that problem. All 
the major social problems of this 
community are handled by the City 
of Tucson. And all of the people with 
money, because of these socio-econ¬ 
omics and all of this, are not living 
in the city, and "they don't want to 
be part of the city." The foothills 
people do not want to be part of the 
city. I think they should be. I think 
La Paloma should be in the city, so 
that the taxes can go to the City of 
Tucson. And you get the room taxes 
and the sales taxes from La Paloma. 
I mean how many millions is that? 
Millions and millions of dollars. I m 
happy the Tucson Mall is in the city. 
That’d be terrible if those sales 
taxes weren't going into the City of 
Tucson. They’re spending more than a 
million dollars a day running this 
town. Operating expenses are more 
than a million a day. Right now. 


And they’re only going to go up and 
as the city grows there will be more 
of those problems that occur in rrrajor 
metropx)litan areas, and what’s 
Marana going to do to help solve 
that? 

I think that’s the most impor¬ 
tant issue that we have to deal with, 
as a community, is how do we make 
sure that the city is properly fin¬ 
anced for years to come? Will they 
start having special taxes for people 
that work in the city and live in the 
county? Will they do that? 

And it's a shame that all the 
people with money don't live in the 
city. I mean there’s two little neigh¬ 
borhoods that are "monied neigh¬ 
borhoods" in the city—El Encanto 
and Colonia Solana and that's it. A 
couple of hundred houses. Once the 
rich kids, the poor kids, everybody 
went to Tucson High. It didn’t matter 
who you were. And now you have the 
foothills school district, where it 
takes heavy money to buy into the 
neighborhood, and that's a whole 
different group. And they want their 
own high school, because it's going to 
be better, so it's kind of more homo¬ 
genized. You know you got really 
clean milk up there. 

But I like having one community. 
And I think that's really the 
strength of the town, or historically 
has been the strength of it. Just like 
the Mariachi concert the other 
night. I thought that was fabulous. 
You've got all these things.... 

CITY MAGAZINE: You have to eat 
on South Fourth Avenue once in a 
while? 

OBERG: The El Dorado or the L&L. 
Well that's exactly why I live 
where I live. Because I participate 
in those things and I enjoy them too. 
And I think it will change. 

Well, think about that com¬ 
munity that's being created between 
SaddleBrook and Sun City Vistoso. 
That truly is a satellite to this com¬ 
munity, the first real satellite. I 
firmly believe nobody will go past 
the Tucson Mall that's buying out 
there. If they're working, yes, but 
other than that, they’re up there 
and we’re down here. 

CITY MAGAZINE: So how do we 
keep from becoming Phoenix? 

OBERG: Well, we re going to do some 
of the same things. But I think the 
level of citizen participation is such 
that there’s a real opportunity to not 
have that happen. 

I think the major issue is, hey, 
let's not have too many political 
bodies. Let's not create Vail, Ari¬ 
zona. Let's get that all into the City 
of Tucson. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Who has the 
power in this town? 
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OBERG: 1 don’t think there’s any OBERG: Well, there’s a lot of pretty 
really heavy duty central power reasonable people out there. The 
source. The business community obvi- stories are not built around the 
ously doesn t have ultimate power, reasonable people, though. The 
or they wouldnt have the problems person that's going to lay down in 
they have today. 1 think it’s really front of the bulldozer is the person 
dispersed. Do you see real powerful that’s going to get his picture taken, 
people here? 1 don t see real p<^>wer- So number one, 1 have to say there 
ful people here. 1 don’t think there's are a number of reasonable people. I 
any real power source. Is there any guess it’s one of those things that, 
truly powerful member of the ciW what do you sav, it's part of the 
council or all-powerf\il member of turf? That you just have to accept it? 
the board? The neighborhood groups It bothers me personally, 
are active for the preservation of 

their environment, but they have a CITi' MAGAZINE; You printing 
pretw limited agenda. The business monev at Cienega? 
community? Where's the power 

there?—it isn t that deep. There OBERG: I think there’s a misper- 
isn t as much money here as we want ception about the magnitude of 
to think there is. We don t have all money that’s made in the industry, 
that corporate, heavy money here... People think we ve got rooms fillcM 
we just don’t have it. You have it in with hundred dollar bills. Because 
Phoenix. ''they sold forty million dollars 

worth of houses," and they probably 
CITY MAGAZINE: Does the Tucson made ten or twenty million dollars. 

30 have any muscle? — 

The fact is that a lot of stuff has 
changed, and what was really wild stuff 
when Asta said it ten years ago, I swallow 
as part of niy eggs in the morning. That's 
rw big deal. 


OBERG: Have they had any power¬ 
ful impact on anything? They don’t 
drive decisions in the community, do 
they? They don’t manage your life, 
what's going to happen in your life. 1 
think that’s why we have had some 
of the problems, there is no kind of 
central power source, it comes from a 
lot of different places. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Tucson Tomor¬ 
row? 

OBERG: 1 don’t know anything about 
Tucson Tomorrow. 1 know it exists. 
The powerful, political influence of 
Southern Arizona Home Builders 
Association has bc^en mitigattxi by 
the development of national corpora¬ 
tions being the major participants in 
the building community. And they 
bring pec>ple in and they move 
p>eople out. and so they don t have a 
life-time commitment to Tucson. 

Why is Estes s<.> visible? Because' 
the Estes guys live here. 

1 think it’s good, for instance, to 
have a Jim Click here. 1 mean, 
thert'S a guy that makes a lot of 
money in a lot of businesses, tourtt*en 
dealerships or whatever, but he 
lives in Tucson, so he does more here. 
O’Rielly has dealerships in a lot of 
places, but he lives in Tucson so the 
money that he puts into ‘^community 
serv^ice" he puts in Tucson. It's good 
that we’ve got some guys here that 
have some money, to get behind 
building a Boy’s Club, and raise, 
w»hat did Click take out last year .a 
million five? That’s a lot of money to 
pull out of Tucson, Arizona, in twelve 
months for one thing. A million five 
hundred thousand dollars for bricks 
and mortar, for one social need? 
That’s a lot. 

CITY MAGAZINE: Are you spix^ked 
by no-growth people? 


Well, 1 wish that were true. But 
that’s not what the industry is. You 
borrow lots of money, and you have 
lots of it go through your hands, but 
it’s lough to hold on to a few bucks at 
the back end. So I think if there were 
a sensitivity—not sensitivity—just 
an awareness that, hey, we’re like 
e\'ervbody elsc» We may have more 
zeros behind it, but to have some¬ 
thing left after you’ve done all of it 
is )ust as tough as in any other 
business. 

I live in a Cienega subdivision. I 
drive a Ford Taurus car. I don t have 
a 450 SEL sixty thousand dollar auto- 
mobile and live in a four hundred 
thous.ind dollar house, cause 1 don t 
have that kind of money. 

CITY MAGAZINE: What’s the big¬ 
gest mistake developers have made 
here? 

OBERG: The biggest mistake de¬ 
velopers have made? I think be¬ 
lieving that...probably being a little 
holier than thou in the sense that 
we’re “homebuilders.'' By virtue of 
the fact that we are producing 
affordable housing, w e are God s gift 
to mankind And you can t have that 
attitude You are not God s gift to 
mankind, and there are a whole 
bunch of agendas out there, and 
there are a wdiole bunch of different 
perceptions, and you’ve got to bi* 
more sensitive to a lot of them than 
you may have had to be histor¬ 
ically. 1 think this towm, whatever 


economic success it has had, has now' 
allowed there to be more of this 
qualitative thinking than purely 
paycheck writing thinking. This 
used to be...l mean you’ve been here 
long enough...this was really a poor 
tow'n. 

It hasn’t been that many years 
where...w'hen I w'as at the Uni- 
versilv in the late '60s and the cop- 
p>er mines had just come back, I was 
told about—I w'asn t here then—but I 
was told about what a depressed 
town Tucson, Arizona, was. And now 
you’ve had the town grow' right 
through the complete collapse of the 
copper industr}'. And w e didn t even 
notice it, and my Gcxl, if it w'ould ve 
been thirty years ago, when that 
happened to copper prices this town 
w'ould have been on its knees. They 
would have been begging builders 
and developers to come here to do 
something, because nobody had a job. 
And so, that's a kind of an inter¬ 


esting transition 

cm' MAGAZINE; How come you 
guys have such a hard time selling 
change? 


what I’m trv^ing to get across reaDv. 
The fact is that a lot of stuff has 
changed, and what w'as reaUy ^-iid 
stuff when Asta said it ten years ago, 

I swallow' as p?art of m\ eggs in the 
morning- That's no big deal ObNi- 
ouslv, if vou talk about moratoriums, 
and I know it’s going to put me out of 
business if there's a moratorium, 
that I can’t have a building permit 
in Tucson, Arizona, or in this vallex’, 
well, then I've got to get on my littk 
horse and run around here and drde 
the wagons. But a lot of this stuff 
has now' been incorporated into a lot 
of the processes, and into peoples 
heads, even in the development 
industry'. So thats what I mear. 
about the positive changes that 
have occurred. So it isnt like its 
downhill and all negative and all of 
that. 

CITY MAG.AZINE: Does it matter 
who s mayor? 

OBERG: Relatively speaking, how 
much land is there to develop in the 
city, versus developing in the county 
and Marana, or Oro Tne 

city' all you have to do is kx>k at 
permits for home building- did 

thev get, ten percent of the permits^ 
So from our industry's standpomi 
the homebuilding industry. there are 
onlv so many deveJopments withir 
the Citv of Tucson today anyy^av 

CITY MAG.AZIXE: With aL the 
hassles in your kind of work why dc 
you stick around Tucson’ 


OBERCi Bivaube you moved here 
Ixvause you liked it Not the way 
you thought it was going to be in the 
future, but the way it was todav, 
w hen you moved there. You didn t 
move there because you wanted it to 
change, you moved there because you 
like it. You saw' the buildings, vou 
saw the land, you saw the neigh¬ 
borhood “I like this " Thats why 
you moved there. So anytime some¬ 
body' wants to change that, bv 
definition, it's not what you wanted. 
So that s w hy you re not going to be 
totally for it And if the change 
occurs some place else and positively 
impacts you, that s okay But even if 
it "positively impacts you" econ¬ 
omically, that’s still where you h\e 
and it's your neighborhoexi and you 
don t really want it to change And 
that s pretty' understandable 

Its kind of a habit You walk 
the dog down the street ^ou go to 
the neighborhyxxl park You go to the 
little store around the comer. You 
like it And you dont yvant it to 
change 

CUT MAGAZINE: Ron Asta in the 
70s drove developers nuts yvith his 
ideas. Now you sound like Asta. 

OBERG: That’s exactly right. Thats 


OBERG: I don t like change either ’ 
like this place too. We ckwt xi53 
it for the monev. We wart lo do 
here because we bve here—we 
didn t inherit any wealth 

As a business gu\ 1 gocta makr 
payroll on Friday, I go<ia do what . 
gotta do. 

People here stand m bne lor 
eight dollar an hour lob That > S-^* 
a v%'eek, that s stxteen ^and a y^ar 
And sixteen tKou!sind a veai it > 
single, and you don l buy a new car 
you can maytv qualiry 5 or a nr^ 
thousand dollar house .And 
kind of wages are a mav^ 
mem source And then yxxi 

incomes—exervoo^ 

^1 a home to—the hustvand arxi 
wile wori^ Everyivdy > - 

m«ake a buck here. And that> wT.' 
vou have a community' that has 
duced every’ y*ear he the last 
years more apartments than hccises 
People now' can t aitord to bLi> ^ 
nice a home as they grey^ -T ^ 
Thats the story* ct Tiicsccl 
^ ou go to La PaJoma aixi yw * 
guy with a Bachelor s degnsv 
ing a door I m rrt buiki^ kxr 
guy that makes Sex* cW a yvar Tir 
tor the guv n\akrr^ 

1 ve got to get to hnn betoor X' 

that new- car or he wool quahrv 
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After the man ] 
becomes a wolf, s 
you still do not f 
understand. ^ 
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By Julian Hayden 

Illustrated by Gil Juarez 

Excerpted from the UA's neiu 




Journal of the Southwest, Spring issue. ^• 


His name was Juan Hernandez, he was 
probably sixty-five or so, slender, and he was the 
watchman for the cinder mine in the Sierra 
Pinacate in Sonora along the Arizona border. He 
lived in a semi-subterranean hut, dug about three 
feet into the loess and cobbles, with a cardboard, 
tin and brush roof. 

We sat and visited for some time. Juan had no 
English and I had not much Spanish, but we 
understood each other. Seems he was born m 
Zacatecas, and from boyhood had been a 
gcimbusino, a prospector for gold, panning in t le 

hills and barrancas with his burro. ranches, tending the 

He went to work for Don Lauro Quiroz on untrained, so he taught 

hogs. As he told me, the hogs were approach the troughs 

them within a few days to come on call to b / . shoving. This 

two by two and wait their turns, with no rnore pu j; p Lauro 

scared the other ranch hands. They accused him of w.tchcra 
had to move him to the mine for safety's sake. ^ animals, 

Juan said quite simply ihai he spoke 
« ha did to the hogs. He said lhat at the mine, when the 
opos etc., the rodents, became too much of a nuisan pai<^nno (or El 

;» his dog, -Now 1 am going to ““I,'Twm tl rid us of these 

urrea )—the roadrunner—when he comes by, helping us." 

'^’ce, etc. And you are not going to bother him, or situation, asked 

When Paisano came by, Juan called him, 50 Paisano moved 

IS help and assured him the dog would not . rodents. Then ]uan 

sometimes tor three or four days, and eliminated the roden 

'^^uld thank him courteously, and say goodbye. arroyo, and we 

showed me a temporary \ ceVemonial drink of mezcal 

P^nt several hours together, topped off with a 


which I always carry. Then I drove off, and never 
saw him again. 1 regret not having taped his 
lecture, which lasted for an hour or more, on 
conservation. Aldo Leopold would have been 
proud of it. 

Walking one morning along a trail on the 
south border of Cerro Colorado playa through a 
thicket of arrowweed and mesquite, 1 came to a 
cross trail. There sat a coyote who watched me, 
calm and interested, tongue hanging out. As I came 
abreast of him 1 said, "Hermanito, com' esta? 'Sta 
bien esta manana?" He just lolled his tongue and 
looked at me, and I passed, remarking to him, "Bueno, amigo, que vaya bien." 
And went on my way. He was not five feet from me. Perhaps he spoke better 
Spanish than 1. 

Walking a trail between Elegante and Papago Tanks in the Pinacate, an 
antelope came down off the cinder cone to the trail and, seeing me, stopped. 
So I slowed down, spoke to him, made a face at him (or her) and he led the 
way, as we sauntered westward. Another antelope came down the rear of the 
cone and joined him and then we three walked along happily and full of 
brotherly love (at least without fear). 1 suppose we walked together for half 
a mile before they drifted away. 

Once on the same trail a red-tailed hawk flew up on my right and 
perched on a saguaro up ahead of me. I noted that he kept looking back, so 1 
looked also. There, trotting in a most businesslike fashion along the bajio, 
was a badger, in full flush of his youth and glory, the long hair on his sides 
glistening like the caparison on a chevalier's horse. He would stop and sniff 
at a rodent hole and move on. For some reason, he swerved from the bajio and 
trotted over to the trail, stopped, and looked toward me. The wind was 
against me, blowing from his direction. He trotted down the trail without 
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hesitation, right to my feet, and smelled my boot. 

1 stood, sans camera, arms folded, and looked 
down at him. Finally, 1 said, "Mam, don't you 
think you should be somewhere else?" That was 
the most astonished badger a man ever saw. He 
froze, looked up at me, face in rictus, all teeth 
showing, lips drawn back, and stared. Then he 
turned, trotted up the path to the west, toward a 
knoll and went to earth. The hawk had been 
watching all this time, and flew away in 
apparent disgust as the badger went to ground. I 
stopped at his den on the knoll and could hear 
him below, digging steadily away. Of course, 
hawk was working in cahoots with badger, almost 
symbiotically. For as badger checked out a rodent 
hole and passed on, rodent, Juancito, would come to 
the entrance of his den, look after badger, stand 
there and thumb his nose at him. Then hawk 
would come from the rear and take him. Coyotes 
work after badger in the same way. 


The ravens at Celaya Crater in the Pinacate 
are my friends, or so 1 believe. At least 1 am a 
constant source of entertainment and conversation 
to them. They know me from my camping there 
over the years and my speaking to them each 
time. I usually come into Celaya after the ravens 
have gone to bed, so there 1 am in the early 


They said that if a coyote 
did what this one did, that 
meant someone in the 
village would he dead by 
the time they returned 
that evening. 


morning, the subject of much conversation—and 
probably ridicule. 

One day 1 was squatted under a brittlebush, 
digging a soil sample, a pair of ravens circling 
overhead and discussing my activities. Suddenly, 
one came down silently behind me and glided at 
speed over my right shoulder, striking my hard 
hat with his elbow as he passed, and emitting the 
damnedest squawk 1 ever heard a raven make. I 
tucked, rolled, threw my trowel m the air, and 
stared upward at those two who were laughmg 
their hearts out. They circled me the rest of that 
day, laughing at me, and again the next day 
reminded me of it. Ever since, even though I 
sometimes don't camp at Celaya for months, they 

remember me and come to circle an aug . 

Another day, rather recently, I was looking a 
something on the ground, the ravens circ ing 
overhead and talking, when I looked up to see on 
of them flying directly at my face. I had no time 
to duck or move. Just before hitting me, e ro e 
over on his back in a half loop, reversing direction 
and presenting the soles of his feet to me, not a 
yard from my eyes. It was what was called a 
chandelle in World War I aerial combat, 
beautifully executed. Then he joined his mate. 
Once again he had made a fool of me, to their 
delight. 


I saw something in the late 1930s 1 ve never 
forgotten. A group of us was driving south from 
Hermosillo to Los Arrieros, a ruin beside the 
Guaymas highway where a packtrain had been 
attacked some years before by Yaquis and the 


arrieros massacred. There we were to turn off into 
the desert of the Coastal Plain, heading for the 
sea to fish. I was sitting in the back of the pickup 
with two other men. The driver suddenly stopped 
on the narrow gravel highway and called to us. 
We looked, and there beside the road, not fifteen 
feet away from us, was a group of black-tailed 
jackrabbits. They paid absolutely no attention to 
us. 


they were fighting Iheir 

hands— combaten con las mamtas." Other cowboy! 
had seen this also, but I've never found anyone 
else who has. 1 was told years later that 
biologist had spent a year on the Gulf pig: 
hunting for this and had never seen it. 

Were they fighting? Or was this a courtship 
ritual? I don't know, but I've never lost the image 
of those stately rabbits and their dance. 



Five rabbits crouched in a three-foot circle, 
intent on two others in the center. These two stood 
face to face, on the pads of their hind feet, 
perfectly erect, looking into each other's eyes, 
ears down their backs, front paws extended and 
forearms level, as though playing pattycake. 
They circled each other in a slow and very stately 
dance step, a shuffle almost, patting each other's 
paws. Once, while we stared, the watchers broke 
and ran. But they returned and circled again, 
while the erect rabbits continued their dance, if 
that is what it was. Then they all broke and left. 

1 asked a vaquero about it, and he said, "Yes, 


One day, driving a pickup full of 
workmen to Ventana Cave, we saw 
alongside the road on our right and on our ^ 
coyote approaching them. He was so intent on 
cattle that he didn't see us and he trotted "^ 
into the side of our truck and knocked hin'^'^'' 

1 stopped on the other side of him and we wan 
him. He raised his head finally, then wobW^^,, 
is feet, weaving and staggering like a 
en he wandered off and we went on. 

The Papagos were laughing. It seemed j 
the weekend before the men had been in to'' 
a drunk Pima Indian had behaved just th^ 
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h> coyole did. Then suddenly the men stopped 
uuehing ‘ind were solemn. 1 asked why. They 
,,d that if a coyote did what this one did, that 
^leant someone in the village, who had been in 
"ood health that morning, would be dead by the 
Le they returned that evening. 

' And that's what happened—a man (or a 
^^ 0 Inan, I forget) died of a stroke that day. 

There were many coyotes around Snaketown 


helmet n ® football 

Man ■ 'l l- ^ h^ad to show that he'd been a Big 
exrha J ^ f^nzzard man came later, and 
TL . ® helmet for an old woman's dress, 

bpfw much trouble and hard feelings 

Ri 1 and almost led to bloodshed, 

hut It didn t. 

A government trapper came after we left and 
^ over 600 coyotes around Snaketown. The 



'because the Pimas did not harm them. As many as 
or eight would come through the job site, rig t 
P^st us all, en route to Lewis Quisto’s chicken runs. 

0 one bothered them. , 

One reason was that among the Pimas anc 
^P^gos, a certain group—by far in the major 
^y-is descended from folks who entered the 
^^‘^?>on and drove out the prehistoric occupants, t le 
.y okam. This group's sacred animal was oy 
The children of captured flohokam women 
sacred animal. And there was 
^yivalry between the groups. 

^ne day a C’oyole man found a dead coyo ^ 


, old Papago friend, Juan Xavier, who would 

r ive'ofsonow were he alive, me 

,hen he was five or six years old, his 
' ther who was a medicine man among the 
used to take him camping up m Fresna 
; in the Baboquivari Mountains on the east 
tl e Papago country. The cliffs were high, 
.e thick, and Baboquivari Peak towered 
.L', Thi.; was important because the 


Peak is one of the homes of I'itoi, the Papago hero 
and rascal and helper. Folks take offerings to 
him. 

Juan said his grandfather would tell him 
stories till Juan fell asleep. One night Juan woke in 
the bright moonlight, awakened perhaps by the 
thunder of hoofs of the wild horses galloping up 
the canyon. His grandfather's bed was empty. 
Juan got up and followed his tracks down the 
canyon in the sand. Suddenly they turned to wolf 
tracks and Juan got scared and ran back and got in 
his bed. About dawn, he saw his grandfather come 
up the canyon, wiping blood from his face. He 
went to bed and no one said a word. Juan's 
grandfather was a very powerful medicine man 
and he was able to change himself into a wolf. On 
this night, he was running and hunting with the 
wolves who then lived in the Baboquivari 
Mountains. That would impress any six-year-old. 


There are, as any desert man knows, many 
things in the desert that can t be explained 
logically or on the basis of existing knowledge. 
These things are to be accepted and not worried 
about. Back in the ’60s I had been down alone on 
the northwest side of the Pinacate for several 
days while a southwest g^lc had been blowing. 


About dawn, he saw his 
grandfather come up the 
canyon, wiping blood from 
his face. He went to bed 
and no one said a word. 


Coming back to the north on a Monday, I drove 
slowly through McDougal Pass. The sands and 
dust had blown everywhere, filling the wheel 
tracks and smoothing everything out. The sands 
were a tracery of snake tracks, of all sizes and 
shapes—tiny sidewinders and large sidewinders 
with their distinctive looping marks, and other 
snakes, some very large indeed. 1 drove very 
slowly, admiring the tracks. 

Suddenly 1 realized that in the right wheel 
depression were human footprints. I stopped, got 
out and looked at them. They were tracks of a 
shod person, small, size seven or so, walking 
northward. I wondered where they had come from 
and went back to see. They came from absolutely 
nowhere. They were not there, then they were. I 
looked for clues around the road without success, 
gave up and drove on slowly. Suddenly there were 
tracks ahead of me in the left wheel depres¬ 
sion—very small, those of a shod child. No origin 
for them either. Just smooth sand, then footprints. 

1 drove on and suddenly they were both gone 
again, with no sign of where they might have 
gone, either to the sides of the road or anywhere 
else—and surely any trail would have been 
visible in the smooth sand, with its snake tracks, 
all of which had been made since midnight when 
the wind died down. 1 stopped at the ranch camp, 
which everyone must pass to enter the Pinacate on 
that side, and no one had passed since 1 had. No 
children, no adults. 

I have never found an answer. 

Julian Hayden has devoted decades to the study of the 
archaeology of Southern Arizona and Northern Mexico. 
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Record Renews Poetry end the Grepevme 


Tucson's 
alternative 
media moguls 
keep the 
presses 
running 
and our 
freedom 
alive. 












he office is cramped with back copies, five 
typewriters, children's books and a small paintmg 
of a wine bottle, a bomb and an issue of the The 

Match!. . ij f 

From this midtown warehouse, Tucson s eldest 

alternative press publication is produced. Along 
with fanzines-smaller publications that usually 
are photocopied and dedicated to one idea such as 
music or skateboarding these papers appea o a 
small but dedicated audience. Some survive only 
briefly; others, including Industrial as e, e 
Valley Fever and the Tucson Examiner are more 
enduring. The Match!, with more than eig teen 
years of publication and eighty-one issues, is t e 
granddaddy of underground literature in Tucson. 

Edited and published by Fred Woodworth, 
The Match! is one of the town's main sources o 
anarchist information. "'Ultimately, we want an 
anarchist society," proclaims Woodworth, who 
then concedes... "In the long run we may have a 
these things we desire, but we basically know 
we're not going to get them. To us society seems 
like it's going in a really horrifying direction. We 
would like to stop it if we could with our writing. 


We know that there's probably nothing that can 
stop it, so all we can do is stand back and keep 
writing anyway." 

In 1969, Fred Woodworth, then 23, graduated 
from the University of Arizona with a bachelor of 
arts degree in Spanish and published his fu"^^ 
issue^ The university, in fact, fueled Woodworth's 
c le s. He equates it with oppression. 

It was a lot more open about dominating the 
students back then," he says. "The UA kind of 
unthinkingly oppresses." 

Forced to participate in R.O.T.C., 
mandatory program, he completed the trai 
ut not before the organization "made an 
at would last forever." His memories h 
cen dulled with succeeding issues of The 
Only the subjects have changed. 


the 


have 


fuels 

V going rorever, wu^/ 

says. We have an unending, perpetual su 
a uses, such as the police roadblocks 

VanOllQ U.. 1 


' as tne police roadblocks 

vanous attempts by bureaucrats to censor 









. ^-ity. The funny thing is, if they really 

,ed to stop us, and they were determined to do 
"'‘'!h..v would stop behaving like jerks and we d 

bably 

Woodworth also publishes a far less contro- 
rsial magazine, The Mystery & Adventure 
tries Review, on the same quarterly schedule. 
This publication, now in its seventeenth issue, is 
' jicated entirely to the collectors of children's 
books such as "The Hardy Boys" and The Brains 
Ueritot^ Mysteries. 

But distribution of The Match! is difficult. For 
(be 1,600 copies printed, only one bookstore in 
Tucson will carry the publication, Woodworth 
says- 

"The Match! is an example of a periodical 
that has been rejected completely by this city/' he 
says. "I don't have any outlet for distribution. All 
niy newsstands were seized by the UA years ago. 
All the bookstores have rejected it. It's simply a 
question of people disagreeing with the content, so 
they go out of their way to deny others the right 
to read it." 

And on occasion, printers shy away from 
publishing controversial material. "I finally gave 
up on tabloid format after producing seventy- 
three issues as a tabloid," Woodworth relates. 
"The tabloid printer just didn't want to handle it 
anymore. So they would do things like leave 
pages almost blank-.." 


Over at The Valley Fever, editor and 
publisher Bill Beaver has run into similar 
problems. He says a recent cover with detailed 
drawings of insects' reproductive organs caused 
the printer, who took on the work out of a 
hospital printshop, to lose his job. 

The Valley Fever exists somewhere within 
the outer limits of conventional prose and art. 
Produced in tabloid format, it is host to unknown 
writers and artists. Nearly all the work is in¬ 
flammatory. 

Distribution tactics, formulated by Beaver, 
are as strange as the contents of the magazine, but 
earn him a suitably abnormal cross-section of 
readers. Beaver has paraded with his papers 
wearing a frog mask and often leaves the newest 
issue in todet stalls, under windshield wipers of 
parked cars, in laundromats and even in post 
offices. 

like to get the stuff out past the normal 
flow," he explains. 

The experimental poetry and fiction, 
bined with Beaver’s unorthodox layouts an 
incoherent collages, have labeled the eight-yeair 
oid Valley Fever as the antithesis of subdue 
bterature. In the world of underground press, 
rejection by the prevailing force in society is not a 
but a reminder that the publication has 
Achieved the desired effect. The Valley Fever 
^oes not cater to the sublime, but rather to those 
can persevere the whiplash styles o 
iiliam S. Burroughs, Charles Bukowski, or 
Worse. 

Beaver feels Tucson has become way too 
conservative. He lives outside the city. But he 
nves his work. "I never thought 1 could do ^^y" 
jng commercial with my writing—and it s 
^Ban a shrink," he says. "I can almost 
people into reading my writing." 

has hope. He has found a resurgence in 
ideas and output. "There are some people 
urn there," he says. "1 was wonder- 

^^^or ten years of dead weight, there are 
Pc^ODl thoughts and ideas, and crazy 

P G are starting to pop up again." 



Evidence: 

IJnfA " j Monkeys Go Fishing at 

MaiiGri R Pulls Fast One...," "Snowball Is 

T\ir« "^lA "Gay Bathhouse Thrives in 

I I to the Tucson Examiner, what 

p . ^ ® local version of the National 

t-nquirer. 


Actually, thats not true. "I want to make it 
ore 1 e the New York Daily News," says editor 
and publisher Ed Finkelstein. The tabloid's 

orrnat is the same and the stories inside are 
similar. 


I m not looking to be controversial, but to tell 
t e truth, he says. "What makes it appear, 
sometimes, to some people to be controversial is 
t at most news is staid and represents the 
naainstream conservative point of view in the 



United States. Papers here just record a very 

conservative element." 

The Examiner began in 1983 or 1984—Finkel- 
ciein can't remember—as Tucson Restaurant Menus 
Magazine. In '83 or '84 Finkelstein had 5,000 
copies printed. But today, 25,000 copies of the 
Examiner are produced. Finkelstein operates from 
an answering machine in a dilapidated mobile 


>e near Stone Avenue. 

Finkelstein found that Menus didnt allow 
enough range and changed the name. "Of the 
,teen or twenty stories in the paper, seventy- 
percent are what you would call innocent, 
,an interest or innocuous stories. We mix it up 




ff 

Finkelstein also wanted to make money-"It 
ports me a little bit." "We stress true demo- 
-V and the importance of the individual versus 
vstem that exists in the United States that 
Its a small elite," he says. "We want to make 
ole more open to our point of view. Im 
Appointed that there are so many bigots in the 
That there are so many close-minded people 
t don't want to give the other person a chance 

ell their story." 


When John Sills began writing, he had a 
problem: he didn’t view society as a television 
sitcom. So it was two-and-a-half years ago, in a 
dormitory at the UA, that he began to work on 
Industrial Waste. 

This fanzine reaches past its usual grainy 
photographic contents of skateboarders flying off 
ramps and the basic interview with rock bands. 

Industrial Waste is a condition. The fanzine is 
a product of the '80s that questions the pollution 
and the politics. 

"Industrial Waste is about coping with society 
and living an unhealthy lifestyle and just existing 
in society or existing the way you do because of the 
society you live in, which is really prefabricated 
and manipulative," Sills explains. 

Hare-core skaters probably read Industrial 
Waste on a regular basis. Those who do not are 
missing out on one of the purest forms of photo¬ 
copied sarcasm. Only 150 copies of Industrial 
Waste are printed. Most are sent to California and 
only fifteen can be found in Tucson. 

In two recent issues, readers learned that 
Sills’ old house was cited by the City of Tucson for 
an "illegal accessory structure"—skateboard 
ramp. 

Just being a skater has its own risks, but 
publishing a skate-zine consistently, or any 
fanzine for that matter, is something others have 
to feel to understand. 

Sills attempts to explain. 

"Society is screwed up, but you can still deal 
with it if you put yourself on a different level— 
existing outside the norms. It’s about dealing with 
things that come your way, conforming a little bit, 
but still outside the boundaries." 


Remaining outside the boundaries—remaining 
something of a rebel in a processed society—that’s 
enough of a reason to start and continue printing an 
underground magazine. There’s virtually no money 
in it. The editors address their causes with dif¬ 
ferent severity. Each of the editors has stories and 
opinions to publish, as well as comments by others. 

Woodworth condenses eighteen years of work 
in two sentences. 

"I hate those bastards so much, that I have to 
write to indicate my point of view. If I sit back 
and allow them to censor me then it just boils up 
inside me and I can't stand it." □ 

For more information or subscriptions contact: 

The Match! 

The Mystery & Adventure Series Revieiv 
P.O. Box 3488 
Tucson, AZ 85722 
$6 for four issues 

Industrial Waste 
2130 E. 2nd St. 

Tucson, AZ 85719 

The Valley Fever 
P.O. Box^35031 
Tucson, AZ 85740 
Fifty-six cents in stamps 

Tucson Examiner 
26 E. Rillito 
Tucson, AZ 85705 
S4.50 for three issues 


Jordan Gruener is too modest to mention that he is an 
editor of Rhetoric Farm (Box 43171, Tucson 85733- 
3171), a free fanzine devoted to music and poetry. 
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They Live Here Too. 

By Charles A. Hedgcock 

I have a keen interest in photographing small living things that we so often pass by wonderful little 
bits of life that fascinate me. Small vital pieces of the "big picture." 



Quitobaquito Springs 


Charles A Hedgcock, 31, has lived in Tucson since 1958 and is currently a Biomedical Photographer for the University of Arizona 
Health Science Center. He also works as a free lance commercial and natural science photographer. He lectures occasionally on macro 
photography of living subjects and his work has appeared in medical and biological magazines as well as various Tucson publications. 
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■220 Members, giving $220 each 


# Join the Special Renovation Celebration at 220 South Fourth Avenue. 

# Receive a signed and numbered, limitechedition commemorative serigraph of 

the building, as our way of saying Thank You. #And blush at the sight of you 
name engraved on a plac^je in the beautiful tum-of-the^entury entryway, there 
for all posterity. (If you have not received an invitation, please call KXC 

at 623-1000 and ask for one.) 


Launch Community Radio into a Whole New Era! 


¥S40% OFF! 



Our imported custom double cap covers are made of 
100% Genuine Sheepskin. Handcrafted from the finest 
premium pelts, our tailored covers wrap around the seat, 
top and bottom... Several styles and colors... over 100 
pair in stock. 


5839 E. SPEEDWAY 
TUCSON 
Phone 721-8787 




FATHER KINO AND 
THE BEEF BURRO 

Those early Jesuits brought more than the Bible. 


BY JIM GRIFFITH 



his is the year of the Kino 
Tricentennial. On March 13, 
1687, Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino, S.J., arrived in the Pimeria 
Alta and started the efforts that 
were to add what is now Northern 
Sonora and Southern Arizona to the 
territories influenced and eventually 
occupied by Europeans. There will be 
programs and celebrations of various 
kinds, and a lot of folks with widely 
differing opinions will take this 
opportunity to comment on the life 
and achievements of this particular 
historical figure. 

Religion, economics, colonial 
expansion, the arrival for good or ill 
of European civilization—all these 
topics and more will be aired and 
tossed around in scholarly and 
journalistic circles. Kino, it must be 
admitted, started a lot. For instance, 
he may well have brought the first 
wheeled vehicle into this region. 
That's a heavy responsibility. He 
was also probably the first person to 


become a permanent resident of the 
Sonoran Desert who was convinced 
that he was bringing truth and 
enlightenment into a sort of cultural 
vacuum. That tradition, too, still 
thrives. But right now I'd like to 
deal with a topic dear to my heart, 
or at least to the regions immedi¬ 
ately below that organ...food. 

When Kino arrived in the Indian 
communities he was to work with, he 
brought with him a good deal more 
than the Christian faith. More, 
even, than incorporation into 
Spanish Empire. He brought ne" 
crops and new animals, including 
pomegranates, grapes, figs, quinces- 
onions, garlic, sheep, pigs, chickenSj 
and, most particularly, wheat ane 
beef. It was an ideal of the mis¬ 
sionary fathers to have their mis¬ 
sions as self-sufficient as possible . 
European standards. This mtau^ 
introducing certain crops, 
them grapes and wheat for the 
and bread so vital for the celebra i^ 
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^Grapes are making a comeback in 
Sonora and Southern Arizona, 
are a couple of rapidly ex- 
^'’Ting local vineyards on this side 
I’fthe line, and you can even buy 
-Vino Padre Kino" in Sonoran liquor 


*'n find in many of the towns that 
“^rew up around the sites of Kino's old 
Lsions—notably in Magdalena, 
5 onora, where they still make a 
wonderful quince preserve. Eaten 
with fresh white cheese (from cows, 
another Kino import) it makes the 
perfect end to a Sonoran pigout. But 
the most important of the new crops 
was wheat. 

The folks who have been here 
the longest are the same people who 
welcomed Father Kino—the 
O’odham. If you go to an O'odham 
community on a day of feasting, one 
thing you will encounter is wheat: 


authority that teenagers ?„ 
^n‘a Cruz Valley arouL Tubac and 
Tubutama (until recently, 

fhTres! 'oTq''“b o' 
the rest of South Central Arizona' 

devour peanut butter and jelly burros 

we aside, wher 

fill our burros and chimis, ws 

come to the other great Kino culinarv 

contribution...beef. ^ 

It may not look it when you are 
standing at the corner of Wilmot and 
Broadway, but this is still beel 
country. Once again, visit the Tohonc 
O odham, as 1 did recently for a 
ceremonial occasion. Of the hoi 


After a moment of puzzled 
contemplation the man is 
supposed to have unfolded his tortilla, 
tucked it under his chin like a 
napkin and started eating. 


oven-baked bread, whole wheat 
tortillas, and our regional specialty 
—the huge, floppy tortilla de 
harina, sometimes as much as two 
feet across and made of wheat flour 
(with a good deal of lard, derived 
from another of the good Father's 
introductions). 

Until recently, those tortillas 
Wre made nowhere else in Mexico or 
the United States outside the narrow 
confines of the Pimeria Alta—the 
land of the Upper Pimas, Kino's old 
stomping grounds. And the best ones 
still made by hand in this 
•^ornparatively tiny region. That's a 
traditional art form I devoutly hope 
^oesn t disappear. You can do a lot of 
Uings with machines, but making 
i§ flour tortillas to my taste is not 
^ne of them. You can use the tortillas 
0 make burros (NOT burritos. Bur- 
ntos are made in places like 
a ifornia where they don't know 
ow to make tortillas de harina big 
^j^ough for full-sized burros) and 
V^ichangas, of course, and huge 
^ tostadas (a.k.a. cheese crisps, 
od help us, Mexican pizzas.) 

Of course a lot of folks have 
(>ved into and through this country 
Father Kino. That, too, is re- 
^i'ctod in our tortilla lore. When I 

abo 

’'Jl the midwestern couple who. 


les on the table, three—chile 
irado, menudo and a stew—were 
le of beef. Go to a Mexican 
aurant, and you 11 find lots of 
'. Go on a picnic with a Mexican 
ily, and you'll eat came asada 
probably tripas de leche. These 
are barbecued milk ducts, 
ked slowly over a mesquite fire 
eaten with plenty of salsa cruda, 
e flour tortillas, and perhaps a 
to wash them down, they aren't 
short of ambrosia. And for a 
. evidence that this diet doesn't 
true all over Mexico, the 
ican intellectual Jose Vascon- 
; once described Northern Sonora 
le place where civilization ends 
came asada begins. And he was 
ing North from Mexico City 
n he said that. 

5o the next time you settle down 
burro stuffed with came seca, be 
re that you are enjoying the 
s of Father Kino's labors. And as 
contemplate that fact, reflect on 
easy it is in this dry, desert 
,trv to turn a corner and come face 
jce with history, alive and well, 
vprv much. □ 


m Griffith is director of the Southwest 
3 lklore Center at the University of 


Arizona. 
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At Pride in graphics we have one goal: Make It Right 
For Our Customers. We have been able to accomplish this 
goal by establishing a 30 year reputation for quality, depend¬ 
ability, and service. We want your printed piece to reflect 
your image as something we both can take pride in. 


Our customers have the security in knowing they come first. 
This is more than just a statement, it’s a principle we take 
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TRUE CONFESSIONS 
OF A DESERT DRUID 


Things got sticky whon Sister Monetts enught our girl 
tatking with a mesquite. 


BY BYRD BAYLOR 




W F hen 1 was eleven, I found 
out I was a pantheist, and it 
came as quite a surprise 
because up until then I’d always 
thought I was a Presbyterian. 

1 was attending the old St. 
Joseph's Academy out on Wilmot 
Road. One morning at assembly, 
Sister Marietta stood before us stern 
and unsmiling, looking over the 
roomful of little girls all sitting 
quietly in our sedate blue uniforms. 

''Girls," she said. "There is a 
pantheist among us." 

Everybody gasped. We looked 
from one to the other, not sure what 
crime had been committed, wonder¬ 
ing which girl’s darkest secrets were 
about to be exposed. 

"Who can define pantheist?" 
she asked us. 

There wasn't a sound. No hands 
went up, and Sister Marietta did not 
tell us. 

Instead, she read from the sheet 
of lined school paper she was 
holding. The greatest crime in that 
paragraph was the extravagant use 
of colorful adjectives and lush 
flowery prose. I recognized it as my 
own. Everyone else recognized it as 


mine too. 

It was a theme I had written the 
week before, describing the desert 
around our school and ending with 
the words, "This is my desert. This is 
my God." 

Sister Marietta said, "The 
pantheist who wrote that does not 
need to identify herself." But by 
then everyone was looking at mc- 

The assembly ended with a brief 
discussion on the meaning of ibe 
word, but it was something of an 
anticlimax considering our expecta¬ 
tions of serious trouble. Even so, I 
became famous as the only pantheist 
in that Catholic school and had to 
spend a great deal of time reading 
the encyclopedia to answer all the 
questions the girls kept asking ^e. 
pretended I'd never been a 
byterian. 

I was already accustomed D 

being an oddity there, not only as ^ 
'non-Catholic," but because I broug 
things like cold sweet potatoes an 
com bread and artichokes and a'^ 
cados in my lunch box. Now 
began to want to taste my iood to 


what pantheists liked to eat 


From there on, every'^thing 
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viewed in the light of my 
us affiliation. Everyone in 
rd'P'*! that 1 had wheedled 

•'Unleaded and begged for months 
‘’’’b allowed to sit outside under a 
“’.instead of in a classroom during 
hall. Since 1 hadn’t known at 
I’* fime 1 was a pantheist, 1 didn't 
e religions freedom as an argument, 

I did say 1 had a health problem 
that could only be helped by being 
utdoors in the sun, and finally the 
Ins had agreed to let me work under 
palo verde where they could see 
me from the window. It was there 1 
had written my pantheistic prose, 
^fter that memorable assembly, the 
other girls took it for granted that 1 
had my own mysterious pagan 


book? 
He 


reasons for wanting to sit in the dirt. 

The next month, having spent all 
my free time reading the Ancient 
Religion section of our school library, 

I converted to Druidism and an¬ 
nounced 1 was a Desert Druid. 

Though 1 turned in twenty or 
thirty essays on my spiritual con¬ 
nection to a mesquite thicket (which 
1 preferred to think of as a grove). 
Sister Marietta ignored this oppor¬ 
tunity to define a new word and 
never again read any of my work in 
assembly. 

1 suppose you could say I am now 
a fallen-away Desert Druid. 

A few years ago I went to a 
California university to speak at a 
workshop. Because I write children s 
books, 1 was asked to come early to 
talk to groups of children. One of the 
talks was to be at the Baptist Book¬ 
store. In my innocence, I assumed the 
bookstore was owned by a Mr. (or 
Ms.) Baptist. But after a brief glance 
at the selection of books, I could see 
I'd made a mistake in that assump¬ 
tion. 

A well-known Japanese writer 
shared the afternoon with me. Each 
of us spoke and things went well 
enough until it was time for ques¬ 
tions. 

The first question was for him. 


explained that he was 
Japanese and had a religion which 
was quite common in Japan—and 
which was not Christianity. That 
seemed to satisfy everyone. 

Then they asked me, '^Have you 
ever written a Christian book?" 

I told them I was not religious, so 
of course 1 didn t write religious 
books. But then I said Td like to tell 
them what 1 do believe in and they 
could decide for themselves what 
kind of books I write. 

Mr. Baptist was pacing back and 
forth. But 1 thought he would ap¬ 
preciate my giving this a full answer 
so 1 touched on love and trust and 
natural values and the preciousness 
of life. 1 talked about not killing any 
living thing. I worked in universal 
brotherhood and sisterhood, and 
feeling the connection we each share 
with every life form in every time 
and every age from ocean floor to 
sunshine. 

I had begun to kind of enjoy 
myself when 1 noticed that the 
teachers were whispering and look¬ 
ing displeased, and Mr. Baptist was 
shaking his finger at me. He said, 
"Your time is up." 

As our young audience filed out of 
the bookstore, 1 realized they were 
about the same age I was at that 
assembly back at St. Joseph’s and I 
wondered if there might have been 
one small pantheist among them. 

Later on, when the Japanese 
writer and I were sitting in a bar, 1 
told him about my mesquite grove 
period. I said that now I mostly 
believe in rocks and lizards and sim 
and prayer feathers and ‘he hg t 
that shines in coyotes’ eyes, but 1 
still like mesquite groves a lot too. 

He suggested that we toast 

Sister Marietta and we did. 


Bvrd Baylor has written several award- 

^ ■ rhildren's books and a novel 
winning child 

about Indians m Tucson, 
than No. 
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Gallery Shops 


in town 


For the rare and the beautiful 

in crafts, jewelry, fashions 

. 1736 E. speedway • 325 2591 • at the Foothills Cehtet. 762-4134 



FOR THOSE WHO 
DEMAND VACATIONS THAT 
ARE EXTRAORDINARY . . . 

AN EXCERPT FROM OUR VACATION CALENDAR 

Tone 25 ASPEN/SNOWMASS INTERNATIONAL WINE CLASSIC 

Join wine lovers from the U.S. and Europe for three fascinating 
days of wine seminars, grand tasting, and cooking demonstrations 
with famous chefs. Set in the incomparable beauty of the Rocky 
Mountains. Inch 4 nts. deluxe hotel, 3 day program, transfers. 

From $399 

Joly 10 BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 

Play through the magical courses that are part of golfing history. 
Includes tickets for the tournament, 17 memorable days in 
Scotland and London, 8 days of golf Accommodations in luxury 
hotels, castles, manor and country homes. The ultimate. Inch pro¬ 
gram details to intensive to list here. 

From $3,200 

Jaly 15 TELLURIDE JAZZ FESTIVAL 

The splendor of this quiet Victorian town, set among the moun¬ 
tains of Colorado, explodes with sizzling jazz concerts, and more. 

I Join the country’s top performers in an event not to be missed. 

I Inch. 3 nts. deluxe hotel, 2 days concert tickets. 

From $130 

July 24 WIND SONG INAUGURAL CRUISE TO FRENCH POLYNESIA 

A new era of cruising has begun with the introduction of the 
spaceage sailing ships combining unparalleled luxury and the 
romance of sails. Join sailing history for an unprecedented 8 day 
cruise through paradise. Inch Almost everything! — Ask about 
free air from L.A. 

From $2,635 

(packages based on dbl. occ., ask about our discount airfares) 

We Jeature \>acations that are rich in diversity - the spectacular, 
the sublime . . . Nations oj acti^ty, culture, discovery and recreation. 

Ohe perject 'iacation Jor you! 

888-2800 

Travel With Us 

Airline ticketing, distinctive vacations, full travel services 

FIRST & WETMORE OFFICE PLAZA 
(Just east of the Tucson Mall on 1st Ave) M-F 8:30-5:30 SAT 10-2 
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B O OKS 


A WHITE sportcoat 
AND A BLUE CRUSTACEAN 

Any red-blooded American crab knows more than Dr. Ruth. 


BY CAROL FREUNDLICH 


f penguin Books is launching its 
*new Nature Library series 
with the re-issue of works by five 
classic nature writers: My First 
Summer In The Sierra by John Muir, 
Cape Cod by Henry David Thoreau, 
Nature's Diary by Mikhail Prish- 
vin. The Exploration Of The Colo¬ 
rado River And Its Canyons by John 
Wesley Powell and Beautifid Swim¬ 
mers: Watermen, Crabs And The 
Chesapeake Bay by William W. 
Warner. Each volume is placed in a 
contemporary perspective with an 
introduction by a well-known modem 
author. Of the titles available so 
far. Beautiful Swimmers provides 
the liveliest reading. Though we 
Arizonans are about as familiar 
with the Atlantic blue crab as Mary¬ 
landers are with Bruce Babbitt, the 
ex-governor would do well to find 
himself a spokesman as effective as 
William Warner is for the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay watermen and their 
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industry. 

Whether or not you ve eve 
savored an Eastern Shore c evi e 
crab, Warner plunges you convinc¬ 
ingly into the facts and lore o t le 
region where half the country s ue 
crabs and ninety-five percent of t e 
softshells are caught. The softshell 
(worth five times the price of each 
hardshell) is the blue crab which 
has briefly shed its exoskeleton. 
Hardshell crabs are difficult enough 
to fish in commercially significant 
numbers, but the softshell must be 
captured in its peeler stage just at 
the beginning of its moult, kept under 
optimum aquatic conditions in a 
special pen till moulting, and then 
shipped live to its culinary des¬ 
tination. Without the patience and 
expertise of the Chesapeake water¬ 
men, this delicacy would never ap¬ 
pear on the menu at the Waldorf. 

As a consultant at the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, the author covers 
varied aspects of the area. Warner 
has worked with the crab men on 
their boats, stayed as a guest in their 
homes, and received a standing 
invitation to return. He describes 
several different days on the bay 
really nights and days, since a 

crabber can set out as early as three 
a.m. 

Crabbing is not susceptible to 
sophisticated machinery. The small 
motorized boats or skip^s areTusl 
fn^l from the orig¬ 

dredges, chains and ropes 
enormous strength and skiirTo 
operate. Women and children raL 
their turns fishing the floats 
the peelers are ^ kept . , 
moult. These crab pounH 
checked every few fo be 

softshells, and often theT 
exhausted from thet P 

duties to manage anoth^^’^’'^!^*®’' 
"Ain't nobodv Wn^ ^^other chore. 

crabs." The Eastern'^k 

subject, but Tw T fhe 

prey. ^diness of his 

Old-timers will f^n 

crabs making love. FeJ^l/.T about 
participate in = f’lue crabs 
u^ight be the secret 
of the ' 80 s. Since the f^°/ ^ ''^oman 
he fertilized when sh^T^^ 

« in a final mouh heir 

starts to harden into 

"a few hours, the'm"T 


timing has to be noar-pt.vrfe,,, 

've ever order not to miss the proper mom >" 
the male crab must travel with?*' 
partner for several days befo! 
mating. He must then protect herf 
several more days while she reev^^ 
her shell and her strength 
escorts her in style, swimming with 
her as a quiescent passenger enclosed 

in a basket formed by his claws and 
legs. 

The human components in the 
equation, the watermen form tight- 
knit and dwindling communities 
along the eastern shoreline and on 
the islands of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Almost two-thirds of the 900 people 
living on Tangier Islan(d share the 
same four surnames, while on Smith 
Island three family names are 
predominant and have been so since 
the 18th century. Both islands 
maintain vigorous educational and 
community services to try to keep 
their young people from the lure of 
the mainland. 

Though crabbing benefits little 
from the sophistication of the com¬ 
puter age, it is extremely vulnerable 
to the waste products of surrounding 
rriass development and industriali¬ 
zation. When the book was original¬ 
ly published in 1976, the detergent 
craze was sending its murderous 
phosphates down to the Chesapeake 
from Baltimore, Washington and 
Norfolk. The Calvert Cliffs atomic 
energy plant sucked up marine lift 
nutrients at several million 
per minute, and booming 
home developments with th^^ 
companying pleasure craft contn 
iJted their nearly raw sewage to t 
already enormous flow 
urban centers. ^ 

An able story-teller as well 3S^^ 
scientist, Warner draws you 
crab story to the next. Noted 
land author John Barth, in 
duction to the book, credits ^ 
with having an unerring ear e 
watermen's dialect and an e 
ened understanding of 


- tz Cijt *• 

crabbers and their quarrv ^ 
wondered, when he firsf 
manuscript in 1976, if such a ,i 

text would have a ‘ 

While Barth was 

Szvifnmcrs lxx\nne a ^ 

best-seller and won a J 

for nonfiction. 

def ^ 

Carol Freundlich is an avid ^ 
at a travel agency 
















































being a father 

A mixture of love and awe and mortal terror. 

BY TOM SHERIDAN 


f fatherhood is a life sentence 
(with no time off for good 
behavior and no parole. You 
iwe that when your daughter 
^\es you up at six o’clock in the 

Sml-S ’ 'k 

ck of Old style three hours before. 

shrieks that sounded so 
dearing now careen around your 
Tull liho pool balls embedded with 
Jazor blades. Her energy is relent¬ 
less, almost demonic. You look at her 
eager, expectant little face and you 
l^now there’s nowhere to run and 
nowhere to hide. No matter how 
little sleep you get, she’ll be up 
again tomorrow, and tomorrow, and 
tomorrow, still trying to stuff little 
square plastic men into little round 
plastic holes, still demanding that 
you read her the puppy book for the 
fifteenth time in a row. She’s a little 
engine on the move and you can’t stop 
her. Hell, you can’t even get out of 
her way. 

But then you watch her nursing 
at her mother’s breast in the middle 
of the night on a big dark bed. Or you 
trace the outline of her eyebrows as 
she drinks from a bottle, one little 
hand wrapped around your finger, 
the other exploring your face. "Bond¬ 
ing" is the new word for it: a trite 


term for an ancient reality. You feel 
a mixture of love and awe and mortal 
terror and you realize the stakes 
have been immeasurably raised. 

You also begin to comprehend the 
pain of people who want children 
but cannot have them. In a world 
bursting its Malthusian seams, a 
cruel irony stalks the land: many of 
the couples best suited for parent¬ 
hood see their dream delayed or 
denied. The sperm swim in circles. 
The tubes are clogged. 

A thousand reasons for failure, 
each a quiet tragedy for the two 
people involved. You watch your 
friends go through test after test, 
pinning their hopes on procedures 
that make you wince. The men trade 
their jeans for baggy cotton pants. 
The women take fertility drugs or go 
under the knife. And even if preg¬ 
nancy does occur, some of the people 
you know find themselves face to 
face with the awful finality of 
miscarriage or stillbirth. You marvel 


at their courage and wonder where 
they get the strength to try again. 
You ask yourself if you could confront 
the incomprehensible paradox of a 
life that is over before it is born. 

Above all, you look at your little 
girl—the one the doctors said might 
be hydrocephalic when they tracked 
her in the womb with sonograms 
—and you realize she is a miracle 
you never quite believe in. Like the 
Apostle Thomas, you need proof, so 
you probe her at night while she s 
sleeping to make sure her lungs are 
working. Your nightmares are end¬ 
less: crib-death, car wrecks, scor¬ 
pions in her bedding. The world 
screams with unimaginable hazards, 
and each stage in her developmental 
cycle brings danger as well as joy. 
You and your wife catch yourselves 
talking about how you hope you both 
die before she does because the 
reverse would be unendurable. 

By then, however, there's no 
turning back. You're an addict, and no 


amount of fear or worry can shatter 
the dependence. Your daughter 
wears you down, and after a day 
alone with her, you contemplate 
becoming a Trappist or a wino at the 
Three Points dump. But after a day 
without her, your arms ache and you 
remember how she feels against your 
shoulder, solid, malleable, just the 
right heft. She brings a completion 
no lover can. 

Christmas time and you visit an 
old friend who hasn't had children 
yet. His father points to your 
daughter and asks when he's going to 
get a grandchild. Your friend shrugs, 
irritated with the question and the 
pressure. He is a child psychologist 
and for the last fifteen years, he has 
seen just about every way parents and 
children feed on each other and tear 
each other down. And so to break the 
tension, you say, "Yeah, kids are 
great! As long as you're willing to 
give up sleep and sex." Everyone 
laughs. Right then you know the 
trade-off's worth it. You have no 
idea what other trade-offs are in 
store. □ 

Tom Sheridan is a local author who 
translates historical Spanish documents 
when he's not changing diapers. 
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Each 
Purchase 
Preserves a 
Part of Your 
National 
Heritage 

A wide selection of 
southwestern titles, natural 
history & reference material 
on the National Parks. 
Select Indian arts and 
crafts. 

Proceeds support the 
interpretive and research 
programs in your National 
Parks. 


At Court & Council 
in the historic district 792-0239 
Tues.-Fri. 11-5:30, Sat. 10-3 



As Unique 
as the 
Arizona 
Outdoors. 
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TOP GUN 

FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
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Does flying fit into your career goals? 
Forced Air provides quality instruction for all 
ratings by full-time certified flight instructors 
with over 10,000 hours of flight experience 
utilizing a proven format tailored to your 
individual needs. Forced Air maintains quality 
Cessna and Piper aircraft for your flight 
instruction as well as video courses and ground 
instruction. We are committed to your success 
as a pilot and take the necessary time to make 
sure you are comfortable and confident. 

Compare the rest and you'll see we're the best. 

To complete your flying experience, we also 
offer the following: 

• Aircraft sales 

• Aircraft consulting 

• Aircraft rental and leasing 

• Charter services 

• Corporate pilot services 



FORCED AIR. INC 

1921 E. Flight Line Drive 
Tucson International Airport 
Tucson. Arizona 85706 

(602) 294-8353 
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Carlos Ramirez 


Carlos Ramirez, 40, does remodeling work in Tucson 
(his company is CER Building Specialties). He served in 
Vietnam and received two Silver Stars, nine purple 
hearts and various other decorations. 

I grew up over in Mexico near Monterrey on a ranch 
with a bunch of cousins—my grandmother raised 
me. She was kind of the overseer of about seven of 
us. She made mescal, kind of a bootlegger. We 
lived one step ahead of the Federates. She 
always managed to feed us. I attended high 
school in Phoenix. I had been in the United States 
every year—picking grapes in California. After 
working, I would read a lot. I've always been into 
reading. 

My grandmother told me she would help fund 
me in my education. To help offset some of the 
expenses, I decided to join the military right after 
my first year at Arizona State University. This 
was in 1965. It was a bad time to enlist—a lot of 
my friends that I went to high school with were 
being escorted back in pine boxes. I joined the 
Marines, became an officer, flew Huey Twos, and I 
went over to Vietnam and did a couple of years. 
I've got some pretty bad memories. 

The building trades are actually what made 
my blending back into society a lot easier. In 
Mexico, I'd done a lot of building. I went to school 
at night, got a Civil Engineering degree in '70, and 


played a little baseball as a pitcher—we won two 
college world series, part of a team with Reggie 
Jackson and Sal Bando. I spent two years in the 
minors with the San Francisco Giants and another 
six with the California Angels. In 76, the rubber 
band in my arm was about shot what with the 
combination of the work and the shrapnel. I miss 
baseball—it was something I'd wanted to do since 
I was a little boy. I had an out in building, it was a 
desire that was still in me and I started my own 
company. I've been doing commercial and 
residential remodeling for seven years. 

Seen "Platoon?" I've been asked not to. I go 
about every three months to the V.A. hospital I 
have a blood disorder that I came back from 
Vietnam with, and they kind of keep an eye on me 
because of some of the things that happened to 
me. They watch me to check on the so-called 
delayed stress syndrome. I don't think I need to see 
a movie of something I actually was a part of. 

The big incident that sticks in the back of my 
mind, and I can still see it, is when we arrived in a 
large military plane—the front half was 
stretchers, the back half pine boxes—at an air 
base in California. Around the base entrance 
where the boys went who were still able to walk 
were demonstrators—some were from the 
University of California at Berkeley, and the rest 
were just flower children. I was able to walk on my 


arm was in a sling from shrapnel. 1 had 
knocked down for the last time and I was 
rea y to get discharged. A woman, nine 
twenty, carrying a baby, spit on me. I rei 
er out it it looked like a drape, and s 
wearing sandals. I remember the slime th 
^ ^ face. And I couldn't move 

swung my right fist backward c 

her^aw^^K 

/ ; picture was in all the papers. 

P^y medical expenses for as: 

^ Fifth Marine Recon with 

guys. VVe did suicide missions into Cambod 
fni ^ Four of us came back. We 

T Tc ^ 11 L keep check on eacf 

A A- Hospital 

know that they're in town. The; 
me over to my house and I won't go 

^ ^ P^^t we made. We ^ 

0 somewhere; we want to meet on 
where we're not interfering—^ 
re just isn t anything for other people tc 
keeping in touch with ead 

We 11 always remain close. 

just don't understand why it too^ so I 
rtJn from Vietnam to fin^il 

recognized. 
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make UP: KIRTLYE SPEAR 


MODEL; PLAZA THREE 


HAIR: KITTY PATCH 


HAIR, SKIN 8c NAILS SALON 


6393 E. Grant Rd. 885-0000 
6584 N. Oracle 742-2100 

2905 E. Broadway 325-0000 
River and Campbell 577-2000 
8600 E. Rockcliff Rd. 749-1002 












We’re Tucson’s 
only fitness center 
exclusively for women, so, 
you’re free to he yourself 
while you better yourself. 


FITNESS CENTERS 


Time Out... 


Should you belong to Naturally Women? 

Naturally. 

Northwest Eastside 

4343 N. Oracle 6880 E. Broadway 

292-0500 722-3700 


fora 

Summer 

Special! 

Naturally Women believes you 
deserve a summer “Time Out.” Who 
knows, better than you, how much ot 
your time is taken up working or 
running a household. 
At Naturally Women Fitness Centers 
you can €n€t‘Qiz€...^T[A still have time 
for yourself! Call, or come in and ask 
about our 3 month Summer 
Membership Special. 





















